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Building Stones in the Natural History 
Museum, Vienna. 


7 we exclude the 
magnificent _col- 
lection of stones 
for building and 
decoration exhi- 
bited in the 
‘National Museum 
at Washington, 
there is no better 
public collection 

= = of these materials 

in the wets than is to be found in the 

Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums, on one side 

of the Maria-Theresia-platz, in Vienna. The 

American collection has been well described 

by its curator, Mr. G. P. Merrill; but when 

we saw it, afew years ago, it was very in- 
differently housed, and the materials were 
regarded more from a geological than an 
architectural standpoint. The same cannot 
be said of the collection in Vienna; it is 
located, together with other collections, in a 
magnificent building erected a few years ago 
in the Italian Renaissance style, chiefly from 
designs by Semper; the use of various deco- 
rative stones is well exemplified in the 
interior, the walls of the vestibule, grand 
staircase, doorways, &c., being built or lined 
with them; whilst the systematic collection 
of stone samples is well displayed—and the 
finishing touches have recently been given 
to their arrangement and _ classification. 
Professor Felix Karrer has accomplished the 
chief part of the work, so far as the museum 
collection is concerned, and his aim has 
been to present the different materials in 
such a manner that the samples may prove 
useful to architects, engineers, and surveyors, 
tather than to the systematic lithologist 
or mineralogist. The interests of these 
latter are well cared for in the general 

Petrological collection, kept apart from the 

building stone collections—and this is as it 
should be, for whilst the petrologist is 
mainly concerned with stones in their 
genetic relationships, and from a purely 

Scientific standpoint, no matter whether 








they are used for practical purposes or not, 
the architect, engineer, or surveyor is 
mainly interested in them as materials of 
construction. 

This collection in Vienna should serve as 
a model for all others of a similar descrip- 
tion. We should like to see the authorities 
at our Jermyn-street Museum—which pur- 
ports to be a museum of practical geology— 
do something on the same lines. Professor 
Karrer has not been contented to merely 
label each specimen of stone with its scien- 
tific name and locality, but he has written a 
book on the collection in which are numerous 
reproductions of photographs of public 
buildings, together with some account of the 
building and decorative stones employed in 
their construction. The museum specimens 
are thus closely identified with their prac- 
tical uses. 

The collection is not confined to the 
stones used in Austria-Hungary, though they 
are, naturally, chiefly represented. The 
following is a general summary and the 
method of classification adopted. The whole 
of the materials are primarily divided 
geographically ; Austria is subdivided for the 
purpose of the employment (not the origin) 
of the various materials into the following 
regions :—Lower Austria, including Vienna ; 
Upper Austria, Linz; Salzburg and its 
environs; Tyrol, Innsbruck; Vorarlberg, 
Bregenz; Styria, Gratz; Carinthia, Klagen- 
furt and Villach; Carniola, Laibach; Gérz 
and Gradisca, Gorz; Trieste and neighbour- 
hood; Istria, Parenzo and  Rovigno; 
Dalmatia, Zara; Bohemia, Prague; Moravia, 
Briinn ; Silesia, Troppau; Galicia, Lemberg 
and Cracow; and Bukowina, Czernowitz. 
Hungary is divided into three regions :— 
Hungary proper, including Buda-Pesth; 
Siebenbiirgen, Hermannstadt and Klausen- 
burg; and Croatia, Agram. Foreign 
localities are represented as follows :— 
Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, England, 
Norway, Russia, Switzerland, Spain and 
Portugal, Greece, United States, Asia, and 
Africa, 

As far as possible, these various regions are 





further subdivided according to the material 


Thus, the materials of construction used in 
Lower Austria are divided into :—({1) Road 
and street stones ; (2) paving stones; (3) raw 
materials for bricks and tiles; (4) sands for 
mortar; (5) raw materials for lime; (6) 
cement; (7) building stones; (8) stones for 
decoration ; (9) slates ; (10) artificial stones, 
&c., including fire-stone, asphalt, and terra- 
cotta; and (11) various materials, such as 
gypsum, ochre, and talc-schist. 

The foreign building stones are not 
as well represented in the collection as: 
they might be; those from Great Britain 
are very few, and are not at all charae- 
teristic. The German collection is as good 
as any, but the antique Italian (Roman) 
marbles and cements are well represented. 
The curators had, of course, to be contented! 
with what they could get, but they do not 
seem to have gone to work in such a pains-. 
taking manner as have the authorities of the 
National Museum at Washington in rete- 
rence to the collection of foreign materials. 
Thus, the Viennese are invited to regard the 
alluvial sand of the Seine as a characteristic 
French mortar sand, that being the only 
specimen exhibited from France; again, the 
Eocene plastic clay of Vanvers (called: 
“argille (sé¢) plastique”) does duty for 
French clays suitable for making bricks 
and tiles; When we look at the fine 
collection of freestones and stones used! 
for decoration in France, however, it is. 
not difficult to see that much more attention 
has been bestowed on the collection of 
these. Russia is very badly represented in 
the collection, and what few decorative 
stones are exhibited are not at all charac- 
teristic. Instead of a number of the largely- 
used granites from Finland (which can be 
very easily obtained), and such excellent 
stones as the Isaac Cathedral in St, 
Petersburg, and the church of the Saviour, 
Moscow are built of, we only find such 
insignificant minerals as rhodonite, amazon- 
stone, malachite, jasper, &c., which are only 
employed in the manufacture of jewellery, 
bric-a-brac, and the like. Moscow marble is 
represented, and there is a practically un- 
known granite from Siberia. These do nog 
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give an idea of Russian building stones at 
all, and this section of the collection requires 
strengthening. 

Professor Kairer has conceived the happy 
notion of indicating the uses of various 
principal building stones exhibited by a 
number of illustrations of public buildings, 
as already mentioned. The following are 
the edifices he has selected, not from their 
architectural interest necessarily, but as 
showing the capability of the different 
materials, and as giving an all-round idea of 
some of the most important European stones 
for building and decoration. 

It is natural that Vienna claims most 
attention, and the buildings selected for 
illustration in that city are :— 

1. St. Stephen’s Cathedral.—The oldest 
art of the building, up to the fifteenth 
century, is erected of . Miocene calcareous 
sandstone from Zogelsdorf and Eggenburg ; 
since;then the’ remainder of the edifice and 
various works of restoration have been com- 
pleted of Miocene limestone from Breiten- 
brunn, Eisenstadt, and neighbourhood, The 
earliest portions of the present building 
were erected in 1258-1276 on the site of a 
church destroyed by fire. 

2. The Votive Church in Maximilian’s Platz, 
erected in the Gothic style from designs by 
Ferstel in 1856-79, is one of the finest 
churches in Vienna. It is mainly built of 
Miocene limestone from Wé6llersdorf, 
Mihlendorf, and Briinn, and another kind of 
simestone from Grisignana. The columns, 
chancel, and balustrades in the interior are 
of onyx marble from Egypt. 

3. Houses of Parliament (Reichsraths- 
<Gebiude), an imposing edifice in the Greek 
style by Hansen. ‘The lower portions of the 
building are of granite from Neuhaus and 
Grasstein ; the stairs and balcony of lime- 
stone from Repentabor and St. Croce; and 
the upper portions chiefly limestone from 
St. Croce and Cava Romana. 

4. Town /faili, built in 1873-83 by Schmidt, 
in the Gothic style, principally of Miocene 
jimestone from Wo6llersdorf, Margarethen, 
‘Mannersdorf, and other limestone from 
{stria, Trient, Kc. 

5. The Natural History Museum has 
already been alluded to, and we need only 
add that the lower part up to the first floor 
is of calcareous sandstone from Zogelsdorf, 
whilst the remainder of the exterior is of 
similar material from Mannersdorf, Mokritz, 
Vicina, &c, and other limestone from 
Medolina and Merlera. 

6. The Maria Theresia Monument, oppo- 
site the Burgthor, designed by Zumbusch, the 
pedestal by Hasenauer, was erected in 1888. 
{t is chiefly of bronze, but the steps are of 
granite from Mauthausen, the plinth of 
granite from Petersburg, in Bohemia, and 
the columns of serpentine from Wissen, near 
Sterzing. 

7. The University, situated on the 
¥Franzens-Ring, a large quadrangular struc- 
ture in the early Tuscan Renaissance style, 
was built by Ferstel in 1873-84. The upper 
parts of the building are of Grisignana 
limestone, the plinth of Miocene limestone 
from Wollersdorf, and the entrance and 
steps of crystalline limestone from Grasthal. 

8. The Hofburg Theatre, opposite the 
Town Hall on the east side of the Ring 
Strasse, is in the later Renaissance style, 
Built from designs by Semper & Hasenauer 
in 1876-89. Practically the whole is of lime- 


Istria, but columns in ‘connexion with the 
window decoration are of limestone breccie 
from Seravezza, near Carrara, in Italy. 
9. The Jmperial Opera House, a grand 
Renaissance building, was erected in 1861-69 
from designs by Van der Nill and Siccards- 
burg. The higher portions of the facade 
and the plinth are of Miocene limestone 
from Wollersdorf and Briinn; the columns 
and plinth of the lower parts of the building 
flanking the facade are chiefly of limestone 
from Aviano and Kelheimerstein, in Bavaria. 
From the above it will be noticed that 
Vienna architects have considerable prefer- 
ence for limestones, at any rate for large 
buildings. These are principally light in 
tone, and many of them withstand the 
action of the weather remarkably well. 
Their general appearance, as used during 
the last’ half-century, is not unlike the 
calcaire grossier so largely employed in 
Paris. It will also be observed that many of 
these limestones are quarried considerable 
distances from Vienna, and that immense 
trouble has been taken to secure suitable 
materials, whereby the beauty of the Austrian 
capital has been greatly enhanced. The cal- 
careous sandstone employed in recent years 
seems to be of better quality than that kind 
of stone generally is. Granite is but 
sparingly used for large buildings in Vienna. 
It was only natural, however, that it should 
find its way into such a massive Classical 
structure as the Houses of Parliament, where 
it blends perfectly well with the lighter lime- 
stones of which the upper portions of the 
edifice are chiefly constructed. We are 
unable to mention specifically the numerous 
stones used for decorating interiors, though 
Professor Karrer is careful to indicate most 
of the important ones and parts of pro- 
minent buildings where they may be seen, 
apart from the museum specimens. The 
foreign marbles chiefly employed are the 
same as we have seen in London, Berlin, 
Madrid, Paris, St. Petersburg, aad Brussels ; 
the native marbles have, naturally, claimed a 
great deal of attention, though we cannot 
say, looking at them as a whole, that they 
are conspicuous for their beauty. 
Turning to the building stones used in 
Upper Austria, the following edifices are 
selected for illustration :— 
10. The new Cathedral, Linz, commenced 
in 1862 from the designs of the late V. Statz, 
of Cologne. The freestone is Vienna sand- 
stone from Mais, near Altlengbach; the 
plinth and columns are Neuhaus granite. 
11. The new AZuseum, Linz (known also 
as the Francisco-Carolinum Museum), was 
built in the late Renaissance style in 1895, 
from designs by Bruno Schmitz, of Diissel- 
dorf. This is a brick building with stone 
dressings. Around the second floor, in front 
and on the east and west sides, runs a frieze 
8 ft. in height, designed by the late Professor 
zur Strassen, of Leipsic, and executed by 
R. Céllen, portraying the progress of culture 
in Upper Austria from the earliest times 
down to its occupation by the House of 
Hapsburg. The frieze is made of white 
Tertiary sandstone from Stotzing and Goys, 
and the steps of limestone from Santa 
Croce. 
Buildings illustrating the use o1 stone in 
the Salzburg district are :— 
12, The Sigmundsthor, Salzburg, hewn 
out of the Tertiary conglomerate of the 
Monchsberg, which is a common building 


ee 

13. The Cathedral and Fountain, Salz. 
burg, situated in the Residenz Platz, The 
cathedral was erected in 1614-28 by Santino 
Solari in the late Renaissance Style, princi. 
pally of the Tertiary conglomerate of the 
neighbourhood and limestone from the 
Untersberg; whilst the fountain, also of the 
last-mentioned stone, was executed in 1664. 
80 by Antonio Dario. 
eee two buildings selected for the Tyrol 

14. The TZriumphal Arch, Innsbrug 
erected in 1765, of Quaternary breccia from 
Hotting. 

15. The Parish Church, Botzen, a Gothic 
building of the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries, constructed of sandstone ang 
porphyry. 

An illustration from Carinthia is— 

16, The Dragon Fountain of Klagenfurt, 
placed in the principal square of the town in 
1590. The dragon is hewn out of a mono- 
lith nearly 74 metres in length, and is of 
green phyllite from the Kreuzberg, about 
two miles from the town. 

Southern Austria is exemplified by— 

17. The new Offices of the Austrian Lloyd 
Steamship Company, Trieste, a palatial build- 
ing designed by Ferstel ; chiefly made of 
Istrian limestone; the plinth is of stone from 
Orsera, the pillars, &c., of Santa Croce 
limestone, 

18. The Palace of Miramar, near Trieste 
constructed of Istrian limestone. 

19. The Péazza det Signori, Zara, 
Dalmatia, of limestone from the neighbour- 
ing islands of Curzola and Brazza, 

Other buildings in Austria illustrated are— 

20. Teyn Church, Prague, commeneed in 
1360, with additions 1460, is the old church 
of the Hussites, It is built of limestone 
from Weissen Berge, Strahou and vicinity, 
and sandstone and Silurian quartzite. The 
decorated parts are all of sandsione. 

21. “ Powder Tower” (Pulverthum), 
Prague, a late Gothic gate tower, erected 
in 1475-84, and restored in 1883. The older 
parts are of sandstone from Nehwiz, and the 
newer of the same kind of stone from 
Horitz. 

22. Town Theatre, Briinn, the capital of 
Moravia, built in 1882 from designs by 
Fellner and Hellmer, The groups of figures 
are of Tertiary calcareous sandstone from 
Breitenbrunn ; steps and staircases of lime- 
stone from Kaisersteinbruch ; plinth, columns 
and attics of sandstone from Wildenschwert 
and Briisau ; steps in front of the building of 
sandstone from Skalitz; staircases to. the 
boxes of Istrian limestone. 

23. St. Peter's Church, Cracow, erected 
1597-1619, is constructed chiefly of the 
Upper Jurassic limestone found in the 
vicinity of the city. 

The building stones of Hungary are well 
represented in the collection. The con- 
structions selected for illustration are :— 
24. The Suspension Bridge (Kettenbriicke), 
Budapest, the masonry of which is chiefly 
of Tertiary limestone from Soskut, with 
granite from Mauthausen, in parts. 
25. Royal Academy of Science, Budapest, 's 
principally of limestone of freshwater origio 
from Tiittingen and Téck and another lime- 
stone from Soskut; the plinth is of granite 
from Mauthausen, in Upper Austria, and 
from Meissen, in Saxony. 

26. The Redoute Buildings, Budapés 
erected in 1862-65 in the Romanesque 
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tainiig some of the principal ball and con- 
ext rooms in the city, is built of Sarmatian 
jimestone from Soskut and red Liassic lime- 


stone from Tardos and Piske. 


27, The Opera House, Budapest, built in 
175-84 in the Italian Renaissance style by 
Ybl, is of freshwater limestone from Siitté 


and Urém and the Soskut limestone. 


28. The Cathedral, Gran, is a large edifice 
in the Italian Renaissance style, built of the 
same limestones as the Budapest Opera 
House, together with trachyte from the 


neighbourhood. 


From the foregoing it will be observed 
that some of the most imposing edifices in 
Budapest are chiefly built of limestone from 
the neighbourhood of Soskut and Siitté, 
which are very durable materials of their 


kind, and are readily worked. 


Stones for building and decoration as 
used in Germany are well represented in the 
collection, and the museum authorities illus- 


trate them by the following buildings :— 


29. Cathedral, Cologne, constructed mainly 
of Cretaceous and Jurassic limestone from 
Bavaria and France, sandstone from the 
Trias of Germany, Wealden sandstone from 
Biickeberg, and trachyte from the Sieben- 


gebirge. 


30. Cathedral, Regensburg, of Jurassic 
limestone and green Cretaceous sandstone 


from Bavaria. 


31. Cathedral, Strassburg, ot red sand- 


stone found in the vicinity. 


32. Large Fountain, Nuremberg s the 
basin of Wealden sandstone from Obern- 
kirchen, the pyramid of Triassic sandstone 


from Zeil, Wendelstein, &c. 


33. The Catholic Church, Dresden, the 
lower portions of sandstone from Cotta, the 
upper of similar material from Posta, near 


Pirna. 


34. Pavilion, Dresden, of sandstone from 


Elbthale, 


35. Royal Opera House, Dresden, of stone 


the same locality. 
Uther foreign buildings illustrated are :— 


36. St. Peter's, Rome, facade, from the 
base up to the cupola, of travertine from 
Fiano in the Sabine mountains ; columns of 
the portico and the statues in connexion, of 
travertine from San Clemente (Lapis Tibur- 


linus), 


37. Cathedral, Milan, erected almost 
entirely of crystalline limestone from Gan- 
doglia, near Mergozzo Lake, and other 
localities not far away on the Lago 


Maggiore, 


38. Notre Dame, Paris, built almost 
‘atirely of Tertiary caleaire-grossier of the 


Paris basin. 


39. Grand Opera House, Paris —A great 
Part of the principal facade is of Jurassic 
om Larrys; whilst the parterre 


limestone fr 


i tia ; 
8 of similar limestone from Anstrudes and 


Raviéres, 
also of Jur 


Other parts of the building are 
assic limestone, and of Tertiary 
Calcaire-grossier from 


several localities, 


he decorative stones employed come from 


Ke, 


of 
lim 


well-known places j 


n Italy, Sweden, France, 


40, Palace of Justice, Brussels ; principally 
massive, crystalline, blue, Carboniferous 


e i i 
Stone from Namur, and white Jurassic 
imestone from France. 


In a lesser degree 


$0 
columns, &c.) of Carboniferous lime- 
ne from other localities. 


4l. Hotel de 
tion of the 
Sandstone 


Ville, Brussels; the old por- 
building is of Eocene calcareous 
from the vicinity ; later work, 


restorations, &c., of Eocene limestone from 
Gobertang. 

42. Hotel de Ville, Schaerbeck, near 
Brussels, is of brick and Carboniferous lime- 
stone from Namur. 

The only adverse criticism we would offer 
to this list is that some of the buildings 
selected for illustration are close together, 
or in the same city, whereby we do not get 
quite such a good idea of the range of 
European building stones as might other- 
wise have been the case. There was no 
need to have given so many examples from 
Vienna and Budapest, for instance, if the 
number of illustrations were to be so limited 
—though Vienna museum officials might 
readily be pardoned for so doing. Dresden 
and Brussels, again, are given three illustra- 
tions each. We should have thought it 
better to have brought together a few 
examples from Spain, Russia, and England, 
in lieu of some of these duplicates. How- 
ever, we will not complain, for, as we have 
previously stated, the Vienna collection of 
building stones itself is a remarkable one, 
and well worth careful study by architects. 
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NOTES. 

A CIRCULAR has been issued 
by the Council of the Institute 
of Architects to the effect that 
the meeting for the presentation of prizes 
and studentships announced for Monday, 
February 4, is postponed till Monday, 
February 25, at eight p.m., “in consequence 
of the lamented death of her late Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Patron of 
the Royal Institute.” The Institute will be 
closed on the day of the Royal Funeral, 
Saturday, February 2. At the meeting of 
February 25 an address of condolence to 
his Majesty will be moved from the chair at 
eight p.m. 


Institute of 
Architects, 





IT is a matter of some regret 
that the official law report 
should continue to chronicle 
cases which do not really lay down any 
principle of law, but are cases depending on 
the view taken by the Bench of certain 
facts. Last week, the Queen’s Bench 
Division (so called by statute) had to 
decide whether a weighing-machine shed at 
Southend-on-Sea was a building within the 
meaning of Section 157 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, which empowers urban authorities 
to make by-laws “with respect . .. to new 
buildings. ...” The structure in question 
appears to have borne a_ considerable 
resemblance to a bathing-machine, and the 
Justices held that it was not a “ building.” 
This decision was appealed against, but was 
upheld. In the course of the argument 
several cases were referred to as governing 
the one under discussion—not cases laying 
down a principle of law, but resembling the 
present one in their facts. But a very slight 
difference may be sufficient to cause a judge 
to consider one structure to be and another 
not to be a “building,” and one result of 
reporting and preserving such cases is to 
mislead persons. Each of these cases must 
be considered on its merits; and, as we have 
said, a slight dissimilarity, such as movability 
or unmovability, may cause judicial decisions 
to vary. 


Buildings under 
the Public 
Health Act. 





Sir W. RicHMonp, as Presi- 
dent of the “Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society,” has 


Smoke 
Abatement. 


London School Board, which has been 
printed in the Zimes, calling on the School 
Board to use’the influence which its position 
gives it, as the largest owner of public 
buildings within the metropolitan area, in 
promoting and recommending the use of 
grates which will ensure perfect combustion. 
Sir W. Richmond considers that the Society 
which he represents has been very success- 
ful in procuring the enforcement of the 
existing‘law in regard to the issue of smoke 
from trade and manufacturing buildings, but 
}admits that it is a greater difficulty to reach 
the domestic fire. He says :— 

“It is in the latter direction that the society ven- 
tures to beg your assistance. Many forms of grates 
and stoves are already in the market which are 
designed to materially reduce the evil of imperfect 
combustion, and the society would respectfully 
suggest that wherever occasion arises. your Board 
would specify for some form of these apparatus 
being used in its buildings. Such an example set by 
so influential a body could not fail to have a most 
salutary effect, and be of the utmost assistance to 
the society in its work. 

I should add that a similar suggestion has been 

made to her late Majesty’s Government, and has 
been received by them with a promise to put it in 
operation without delay and whenever possible, and 
even to furnish facilities for trials in order to 
ascertain the best form of grate for the purpose.” 
It is no doubt in the direction of the use 
of grates calculated to ensure perfect com- 
bustion that the true remedy lies—short of 
abandoning coal fires altogether for gas fires, 
which we do not think is likely to be done. 
As we pointed out before, the recommenda- 
tion of such remedies as the use of anthracite 
coal alone, which has been suggested, is 
futile, because there is not enough anthracite 
available for universal use, even for a time, 
without sending up its price to a practically 
prohibitive extent. Much may be done by 
grates better formed for consumption of fuel 
than many of those in ordinary use; but it 
must be remembered that some of these 
pre-suppose special arrangements for the 
admission of air, which cannot always be 
applied in houses already built. 





Mr. ARTHUR WHITELEGGE, 
the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories under the Home Office, 
has issued a special circular in regard to the 
important subject of the proper fencing of 
machinery in motion, especially with regard 
to new machines. He points out that while 
much progress has been made in applying 
guards to existing machinery, new machines 
in other respects improved, are still 
sent out by the makers without due 
regard to this essential point; and, more- 
over, that precautions which are taken as a 
matter of course in the case of those made 
for export are often omitted in the con- 
struction of similar machinery intended for 
use in the United Kingdom. ‘ Hence many 
serious and fatal accidents arise, and at best 
the fencing which can be carried out later 
by the purchaser is usually less effective and 
more costly, even apart from the risks 
attending delay. And further, it is obviously 
more easy when designing a machine to 
provide proper places for guards than to 
have to fit guards on to a machine designed 
without any provision being made for them.” 
Among special points in the extracts ap- 
pended to the circular it is mentioned that the 
apparently small matter of having set-screws 
with projecting heads on drill and lathe 
chucks has produced many accidents, and 


Fencing 
Machinery. 











addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 


that many workmen will use projecting set- 
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screws even after the chucks have been) LETTER FROM PARIS. all fittings and contents, and in a fey 


altered and recessed to allow the screw to 
go flush with the chuck. No doubt careless- 
ness (or sometimes ignorance) on the part 
of workmen is the cause of many accidents 
that need not have happened; and in the 
Walsall district we learn that it is a practice 
to paint all machine guards a bright red, as 
a kind of signal that there is danger inside 
their lines. It is noticed that American 
machinery is generally sent out by makers 
much more efficiently guarded than that 
amade by English firms. The subject ought 
to have the careful attention of all owners 
or managers of factories worked by 





amachinery. 
. SUBSCRIPTIONS to the amount 
Girton hl 
College, Of 31,000/, are invited towards 
Cambridge. the extension scheme which 


is being carried out at Girton College, 
Cambridge. The entire scheme, which will 
cost about 55,0007, comprises a new hall 
and servants’ quarters (now ready), kitchens, 
lecture rooms, rooms for fifty students, a 
chapel, a swimming bath, and additional 
rooms for the resident staff, to be erected 
after the plans and designs of Messrs. Alfred 
Waterhouse & Son. The old hall will, we 
gather, be converted for purposes of the 
library. Mr. Waterhouse’s former designs 
for the College were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1887, and were noticed in our 
columns of May 7 of that year. They con- 
sist of blocks of houses in red brick with 
black and white gables, and a gate-tower. 





aiatiniie PROFESSOR AITCHISON com- 
Aitchison’s menced on Monday his course 
Lecture. 


of lectures at the Royal 
Academy on the ever-interesting subject of 
St. Peter’s : the lecture is printed on another 
page of this issue. All the Professor's 
friends will have been glad to see him 
apparently in much better health than at his 
last year’s lectures. The lectures are 
illustrated by a number of drawings and 
photographs hung on the walls, both of St. 
Peter’s as it exists and of various other pre- 
liminary schemes of Bramante and San 
Gallo, and also by a number of lantern 
slides. Two of the architectural members of 
the Academy, Mr. T. G. Jackson and Mr, 
Belcher, were among the audience. 


—_ 
rC—<C~ 


THE QUEEN’S DEATH.—On account of the death 
of her Majesty the Queen the ordinary general 
meeting of the Architectural Association, advertised 
for February 1, has been postponed to February 8, 
at 7.30 p.m., when a paper will be read by Mr. 
D. T. Fyfe on “Cretan Architecture."—The annual 
dinner of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, to 
have taken place on Saturday, February 2, is post- 
poned until February 15, at the Venetian Chamber, 
Holborn Restaurant, when the Archdeacon of 
London will preside-—The annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Foremen's Association has been postponed 
from February 2 to February 9.—It was agreed on 
the 25th ult., by the Council of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, that the following resolution be 
sent to Sir Arthur Bigge, Osborne House, Isle of 
Wight :— 


“* Str,—On behalf of this Association'we beg that you will 
‘be the medium of conveying to his Majesty the King and 
the Royal Family the deep sympathy of this Association 
in their great sorrow, and at the same time to express their 
sincere loyalty to the Throne of these Realms.—We are, 
sir, for the Northern Architectural Association, President, 
Wm. Glover; Hon, Secretary, A. B. Plummer.” 


The following is the resolution passed at the meeting 
of the Dublin Local Section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers on the 24th ult., proposed by 
Mr. Porte and seconded by Mr. Ruddle :— 





“That we, the Dublin section of the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers, desire to record the deep grief with 
which we have received the news of the death of our late 
beloved Sovereign, Queen Victoria, and that this meeting 
do forthwith adjourn as a mark of our sorrow. Also that 

the Central Institution propose to present a vote of con- 
dolence with the Royal Family, it is the desire of this sec- 
tion to heartily endorse the same.” 


THE restoration of the dome of the Panthéon 
has become a matter of urgent necessity. The 
columns and capitals supporting the dome, the 
work of Soufflot, commenced in 1764 under 
Louis XV., are fast falling to pieces and 
endangering the superstructure. It is esti- 
mated that the work of repair will occupy 
about four years, and an important vote of 
money for carrying out this work is being 
urgently asked for. 

The celebrated ‘‘ Machine de Marly,” near 
Versailles, a series of water-wheels constructed 
by the engineer Sualen on one of the small 
arms of the Seine at the time of the completion 
of the Chateau of Versailles, for the purpose of 
pumping the river water to the reservoirs there 
and for the supply of the celebrated cascades, 
is about to undergo a complete transformation. 
This old and powerful machine had already 
been modified somewhat under the Restora- 
tion, but it was found that the constant rise and 
fall of the Seine interfered greatly with the 
proper working ofthesupply; besides that the in- 
creasing contamination of the river water could 
no longer permitits being employed for drinking 
purposes at Versailles. The machine has 
therefore, for some time past, been employed 
only as power necessary to pump to the higher 
ground fresh water from the neighbouring 
springs. It has now been decided to replace 
the old-fashioned water-wheels, which have 
for so many years formed an interesting attrac- 
tion at Marly, by modern turbines ; but as it is 
necessary to avoid stopping the supply of 
water to Versailles for any time, however 
short, three of the old wheels will continue to 
work during the replacing of the other three, 
which will then allow the replacing of the 
three still remaining. 

The construction of the new church of Saint- 
Jean on the hill of Montmartre has been 
stopped for some time by the authorities, 
owing to doubts as to the solidity of the new 
building. Thischurch, which is to replace the 
old church of Montmartre, in which all public 
service has been stopped, and which has been 
classed as a “historical monument,” is being 
built from the designs of M. de Baudot, 
diocesan architect, an old pupil of Viollet-le- 
Duc, and one of the most fervent advocates of 
a rational architecture evolved from a 
complete and rational use of modern 
materials. The building is being constructed 
entirely according to the system of armed 
cement known as the system Cottancin, 
and is therefore a perfect innovation in church 
building. The matter of the stoppage and the 
condemnation of the structure was taken up 
very strongly by Abbé Sobaux, the vicar of the 
parish, with the result that it was decided to 
allow the building to be continued if the trials 
of solidity proved satisfactory. These trials 
have just taken place and were found very 
satisfactory ; the floors of the building, of a 
thickness of not more than 2 in., were found to 
resist perfectly the trial weight of 125 lbs. per 
superficial foot. M.de Baudot, whose private 
house is an interesting example of this system 
of construction and decoration, had every 
reason to obtain satisfaction as regards the 
strength of his new work, as he is himself 
General Inspector of Diocesan Buildings and 
has to report on the solidity of the many 
buildings in his diocese. 

The city of Paris has just voted an im- 
portant sum for the preliminary work. of 
restoring and rearranging the Hotel de 


Louis XV., situated on the Quai d’Anjou in the 
Ile Saint Louis at Paris. This interesting old 
building, which for some reason had been 
spared during the troubles of the Revolution, 
was bought by the town some short time ago 
from the heirs of the late Baron Pichon, one 
of the most learned of French book-lovers, 
with the view of making it the museum of 
Parisian art of the seventeenth century. The 
decoration of the interior, which still exists in 
a marvellous state of preservation, is most 
sumptuous in style. The museum, when com- 
pleted, will certainly be one of the most 
interesting places to visit in Paris. 

The buildings at the late Exhibition are now 
being rapidly demolished, but nothing has yet 
been absolutely decided as to what will be 
done with the spaces left vacant. The inter- 
national buildings on the Rue des Nations 
along the river bank are disappearing one by 
one. In a few weeks no traces will be left of 
the Belgian and German buildings. The 





English Royal Pavilion has been dismantled of 


Lauzun, a fine old residence of the time of 


weeks will be a thing of the past. The 
French official buildings, however, form 
a matter of more difficulty, for the various 
demolishing contractors are by no means 
satisfied with the specifications set out by the 
administration. It is wonderful how smail are 
the offers obtained from demolishing cop. 
tractors at present for buildings and materials 
which cost immense sums for their cop. 
struction. The Porte Monumentale, designed 
by M. Binet, has been sold for the sum of 
4081., and the contractor for this sum enters 
into possession of 210 tons of iron, 260 cubic 
yards of timber, nearly 1,000 cubic yards of 
building stone, and over 7,000 electric globes, 
The German Pavilion has, it is said, been sold 
for 1,000l. 

The following architects have been elected 
as members of the Committee of the Société 
des Artistes Francais :—MM. Pascal, Vau. 
dremer, Loviot, Chancel, Raulin, Normand, 
Scellier de Gisors, Courtois-Suffit, Formigé 
and Boeswillwald, the number of votes obtained 
at the election being in the above order. 

A great discussion is taking place be. 
tween the town of Paris and the State 
concerning the demolition of the fortifica. 
tions of Paris on the west and north of the 
town, from the Porte d’Auteuil to the Porte de 
Pantin. The operation, which will in all 
probability soon be put into effect, will result 
in an immediate loss to the town of somewhat 
over four million sterling ; there will be 500 
acres of ground, now occupied by the fortifica- 
tions, to be purchased from the State at a cost 
of eight million pounds, the saleable value of 
the freed ground being estimated at about four 
million sterling. This will, however, be a 
great opportunity for private speculation, and 
some fortunes will probably be made over the 
future operations. 

It is proposed to add to the present 
National Manufactory des Gobelins, the large 
old building which was erected in the 
fifteenth century, and which once sheltered 
the working artists who gave the name 
of Gobelins to this style of work. The 
building, known under the name of Atelier 
de la Reine Blanche, stands in the middle of a 
large piece of ground near that of the present 
manufactory. The addition of the original 
building to the present manufactory would be 
most advantageous, as its enlargement is much 
required ; it would alsosave from destruction 
a building of historical interest in the arts of 
France. Py 

A new and interesting scheme for the utilisa- 
tion of the ground occupied by the Cirque des 
Champs Elysées has been brought up by MM. 
Detaille, Gerome, Flameng, and Robert Fleury. 
They propose to construct thereon an elegant 
pavilion, the design for which would be en- 
trusted to M. Girault, the architect of the Petit 
Palais of the Champs Elysées, and utilise the 
new building for the annual Salons of the 
French artists. At other times this “ Palais des 
Artistes” would be available for concerts and 
other entertainments. 

The Société des Artistes Francais (Old Salon). 
after its internal dissensions during the last 
few weeks of last year, has at last appointed 
its Council. In succession to M. Jean 
Laurens, who resigned, they have elected as 
President M. Bouguereau, who, as far as art is 
concerned, does not exactly represent modern 
progress. Of course, it is a question not only 
of artistic but of administrative capacity, 
and we do not yet know what may be M. 
Bouguereau’s qualifications in the latter —_ 
He is the fifth President of the Société, whic 
commenced its career under the able director- 
ship of the venerable M. Bailly; to = 
succeeded M. Bonnat, followed by M. Detai r 
and then by M. F. P. Laurens. A sculptor . 
an architect, M. Bartholde and M. Scellier 
Gisors, have been elected Vice-Presidents, 
Albert Maignan will fill the office of ne 
Rapporteur, with the assistance 0° len 
Vibert (painter), M. Georges <a in 
graver), M. Pascal (architect), and M. ~~ 
(etcher). M. Boisseau, the sculptor, yt a 
tinue in office as treasurer. The ry 
sub-committee is composed of M. tons 
Chancel and M. Formigé. In the por 
separate sections, M. Henner will be see 
for that of painting, M. Frémiet for scu - : 
M. Morot for engraving, M. Alfred ao 
for architecture, “< = Gardet for deco 

, for the ensuing Salon. e 
at Whether the ss appointments will - all 
end to differences and dissensions rage fa 
be seen, but it is considered rather do’ 
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and the proposal for a new building for exhibi- 
ions on the site of the Cirque des Champs 
Elysées, already referred to, looks like a threat 
of a rival exhibition. The Municipal Council 
‘las pronounced no definite opinion as yet, but 
it is understood to be favourable to this scheme 
partly because it is expected that M. Giraullt, 
the proposed architect, will have an oppor- 
tunity to produce another very beautiful 
building. There will also be the advantage of 
having a concert-room for Paris in a central 
position ; an addition very much needed, for 
that at the Trocadéro is both inconvenient in 
Position and very bad in an acoustic sense. 

The Champs Elysées, which would gain a 
new attraction by the realisation of the above 
scheme, is in fact much in need of a new laying 
out, for it has suffered terribly from the 
‘“xigencies of the great exhibition, for the sake 
7 which many fine old trees have been sacri- 
Pg As soon as the favourite promenade of 

€ Parisians has been restored to its usual 
kn, the administration will select a site 
or the erection of the fountain in ceramic 
Pv which the Sévres manufactory had 
eg on the Esplanade des Invalides, and 
ion » when surrounded by trees and flower 

- ers, will have a charming effect. It is 
ps age also that the portico in ceramic ware 
rh : by Sévres on the Esplanade shall be 
; wuilt either in the square of St. Germain des 

a or in that of St. Laurent. 
Fra, Guadet, the architect of the Thedtre 

wigs has placed under the arcades of the 
sd oyal, at the entry of Rue Richelieu, 
r ames of white marble in which will be 
Victor —— portraits of Racine and 
portrait ugo by M. Barrias, and similar 
ose 8 of Corneille and Moliére by M. Denys 
inteaios n these four frames will be engraved 

. Theat recording the vicissitudes which 

ie r re Francais has passed through, 

8 deen built in 1782 from the designs of 


the arch; 
por Louis and afterwards four times 


Fontaine in Tae peo, Moreau, in 1822 by 
’ 64 b ‘: 
1900 by M. Gua ra t y Prosper Chabrol, and in 


The “Société des Miniaturistes et Enlu- 
mineurs”’ has opened its sixth exhibition in 
the Georges Petit Gallery. Among the best 
works may be named those of Mdmes. De- 
billemont, Chardon, Marguerite Delaroche, 
and Camille Isbert, and those of MM. Guinier, 
Callias, and Zier. Theannual exhibition of the 
Cercle Volney has also opened its doors. We 
need say nothing of the amateur artists who, 
in their quality of members of the club, indulge 
unfortunately in the right to exhibit a great 
many bad pictures. Butthereis a fine portrait 
of alady by M. Humbert, a head of a Patrician 
of the sixteenth century by M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, other good works by MM. Cayron, 
Zeviller, and Albert Laurens, sea-pieces by 
MM. Gustave Garaud and Gransire, a fine 
landscape by M. Adrien Demont ; and in sculp- 
ture, a beautiful figure of ‘Joan of Arc by M. 
Levasseur, and some fine busts by M. Puech. 

The death is announced, at age of 47, of M. 
Joseph Armand Olive, member of the Société 
Centrale des Architects of the Caisse de 
Defense Mutuelle. He was the son of a 
talented architect, M. Joseph Olive, who died 
only two years ago at Antibes. After having 
studied at the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, Armand Olive was attached to the 
Orléans Railway Company, at Rouen. He 
subsequently studied architecture under his 
father and under M. Bénard, and since 1880 
took part in important works at Paris and in 
the provinces. He was also professor at the 
Ecole Professionelle de la Papeterie and at 
the Association Philotechnique ; and was the 
author of an able treatise on hydraulics. 


—_ 
_—_ © 


PORTMAN CHAPEL, BAKER-STREET.—On January 
24 this chapel, which is one of the oldest existing 
proprietary chapels in London, was consecrated by 
Bishop Barry, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, as 
St. Paul’s Church, Portman-square. The church and 
its site have been bought for 8,000/, from Lord 
Portman, who contributes 3,0o00/. towards the 
endowment fund, and are now conveyed by the 
Trustees to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 








have assigned to the church a district taken out of 
the parish of St. Marylebone 


FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURE 
ON ST. PETER’S.* 


THE name of St. Peter’s conjures up visions 
of the various impulses that were acting on 
mankind, when its first stone was laid by 
Julius II. in 1506, impulses that were dispelling 
the clouds of ignorance, breaking the fetters of 
habit and authority, and were again impelling 
mankind to dare to think, to reason, and to act 
on the results of that reasoning. Directly 
mankind began to turn their attention to 
Nature they found that it was only by 
observing phenomena and reasoning upon 
them, that discoveries could be made. This 
new attitude of men’s minds was properly 
called the “‘ Renaissance” or new birth of man’s 
desire to use his intelligence how he liked. In 
the steamboat, the railway, the telegraph, the 
electric light and power, in chemistry and 
photography, we see some of the results. 

Peace, comparative freedom and security 
had brought plenty, and must have had some 
effect on men’s minds in Italy or in Tuscany at 
least, but the main reason of this new birth was 
the increased study of the Roman writers and 
the finding from them that all they knew was 
learnt from the Greeks, so that the Italians began 
to study the Greek language, till it was the 
mark of a neglected education not to be able 
to speak it—the study of the Roman and Greek 
literature and of Greek philosophy sometimes 
in a Roman dress, as the theories of Epicurus 
in the poem of Lucretius, “ On the Nature of 
Things ” (“De Rerum Natura”). 

So great was the effect of this new birth on 
men’s minds and such hopes did it give them, 
that a tyrant like Sigismund Pandolfo Mala- 
testa sent to the Morea for the bones of 
Gemistos Plethon, who had taught the Italians 
Greek, and after putting them and those of 
some other distinguished humanists into sar- 
cophagi he enshrined them in his temple to 
Isotta at Rimini. 

The Italians had learnt from their studies 
that the ancients were free to pursue any 








* By Professor Aitchiscn, R.A. 
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studies that they chose without blame or hin- 
drance, and to indulge in all earthly enjoy- 
ments. They saw that Alexander the Great 
had conquered much of the world known to 
the ancients, and that the Romans had a large 
part of the earth for their empire, and hoped 
that by rivailing the Romans in the fine arts 
they might restore to Italy the power and 
dominion it had under the Romans, and 
consequently they were on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation of enjoying the fancied elysium of the 
ancients. When I speak of the Italians, as a 
rule I mean the Florentines, and those from 
the cities of the Val d’Arno, who were the most 
brilliant and versatile of men. The only man 
I ever knew that can be compared with these 
men of the Italian Renaissance was our 
lamented President Lord Leighton. 

I think that another of the causes of 
this sudden uprising of the human _intel- 
lect was the long-continued discipline and 
austerity of the Middle Ages. There was at 
the Renaissance in Italy an ambitious craving 
to do something that would give each man an 
undying name in the career he had chosen, 
and the possession of this passion carried 
out to its realisation was called virti, i.c,, a 
clear view of what a man wanted and could 
do, carried out without regard to anything but 
success. It had nothing to do _ with 
“virtue,” for Machiavelli constantly applies it 
to Cesar Borgia. This virtii was mostly 
found in Florence. We must, however, not 
forget that Luther was a German, Coper- 
nicus a Prussian, Descartes a Frenchman, 
Columbus a Genoese, the Cabots Venetians 
{though Sebastian Cabot was born at Bristol), 
Prince Henry the Navigator and Vasco di 
Gama were Portuguese, and we must see that 
the severe corpo-al and mental discipline, the 
restriction, and the austerities of the Middle 
Ages, though training mankind to suffer and to 
think, had begot a hatred of these austerities 
and restrictions that only wanted an example, 
which was got from Classic literature for 
all Europe to try and set itself free; and 
doubtless the Arab centres of learning and the 
speculations of the Arab philosophers had not 
a little aided this desire. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century 
(1450-1524) Vasco di Gama found the way to 
India by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and 
gave Camoens the subject for the “ Lusiad,” 
while the search for a new way to India led to 
the discovery by Columbus of the West Indies, 
in 1492, and he probably saw from his ships 
parts of North and South America. Amerigo 
Vespucci, the Florentine, had the good fortune 
to give his Christian name to the continent, but 
whether he or Sebastian Cabot saw it first is 
hardly settled now, though it is generally 
maintained that Cabot was the first—but this 





was 1497. The revising of the old astronomy | Renaissance basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome, 


of Ptolemy (139 A.D.), known in the Middle 


Ages as the “ Almagest,” by Copernicus (1473- | 


with some critical remarks upon it, for it has. 
many claims to your attention. It was begun 


1542), Tycho-Brahe (1546-1601), Galileo (1564- inthe full tide of the Renaissance, at a time 


1642), Kepler (1571-1630), and Descartes (1596- | 
1650), ended in the discovery of the telescope | 


and of the real solar system, so that 
the false theory of the sun and planets going 
round the earth, which had satisfied the world 
for 1,400 years, was exploded. Philosophy, 
too, began to flourish again in the 
hands of Servetus (1509-1555), Giordano 
Bruno (1550-1600), to whose memory Mr. 
Swinburne has dedicated so many of 
his fine stanzas, and Vanini 1585-1619, and the 
discovery of the law of gravity by Sir I. 
Newton, 1642-1727. The study of the Scrip- 
tures in their original tongues, the sale of 
indulgences, and the scandalous lives of some 
of the clergy at Rome, gave rise to the 
Reformation ; while the new art of printing 
with movable metal type, and engraving on 
copper, made knowledge much more acces- 
sible. 

The human imagery in the Romanesque and 
Gothic buildings had long before been im- 
proved by Niccola Pisano (1205-1277) in the 
thirteenth century, from the finding at Pisa of 
a finely-sculptured Roman sarcophagus, which 
he studied and imitated, whilst in the same 
century Margharitone (1212-1289), Cimabue 
(1240-1300), and Giotto (1276-1336) began to 
give vitality to the old Byzantine painting. 
The perfection of form in painting and sculp- 
ture was brought about by the great artists 
learning that the ancient masters produced 
classic perfection by the judicious selection 
from many models, but whether the Renais- 
sance artists learned the secret from the 
numerous pieces of sculptured marble and 
bronze dug up, and from engraved gems 
found or brought from Constantinople, or 
from the statements of Aristotle, I know 
not. Our own art of architecture was 
made more simple, more refined and ele- 
gant, by the infusion of Roman methods by 
Brunellesco and his followers, though from 
that day architecture has but slightly advanced, 
and this advance has not been organic. In 
other pursuits the advance has been astonishing 
and marvellous, and continually progressing, 
while architecture is getting worse, for it was 
put in the same fetters from which all other 
efforts of the human mind were set free ; before 
that time in the Middle Ages it had been one of 
the expressions of the human mind that was 
free, if not the only one, and we see what 
freedom then did for architecture in the 
sumptuous Romanesque monuments and in the 
marvellous Gothic creations. 

I think it may be agreeable as well as useful 
to you if I give you a description of the 








when the Papacy was at the height of its 
power, by Bernardo Rossellino, in the days of 
Pope Nicholas V., who died in 1455, and was. 
again carried on by Bramante, under Pope 
Julius II. in 1506. Enormous sums of money 
were collected to defray the cost of the building 
from the several countries of Europe, possibly 
from North and South America, the Islands, 
and India as well. The most celebrated archi- 
tects, artists, and amateurs of lialy were 
consulted about carrying out Bramante’s 
design, and several of the same men were 
engaged on the actual work. It is, I believe, 
the largest Christian cathedral in the world, is. 
decorated with the most costly materials, while 
its dome has been looked upon as one of the 
wonders of the world :— 


“But lo! the dome, the vast and wond'rous dome, 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell.” 
(“‘ Childe Harold,” canto iv., stanza 153). 


This dome of St. Peter’s is visible from 
Tivoli to the naked eye. The cathedral, too, 
has the most grandiose approach of any build- 
ing in Europe. 

Every architectural monument must neces- 
sarily be interesting to man, for it is built by 
man for man, in the hope of raising those 
emotions which are proper to its destination ; 
monuments that are colossal affect him un- 
consciously by their size, and when he reflects 
he must be impressed by the daring conception, 
and by the thought, skill, and labour expended 
on them ; and when in addition to this, the 
monument has a vast dome rivalling bs 
small mountain, it arouses in him stilt 
more wonder at the skill required to make 
such a mass of heavy material soar in the 
air. And yet, after having climbed it 
hundreds of steps that lead from the pavemen 
of St. Peter’s to its masonry roof, you feel om 
you were walking on the solid ground, “e ‘ 
the dome before you is the largest that _ 
ever been raised to that height from he 
ground, and when you have climbed the step 
that lead you to the lantern and look — 
the eye of the dome on to the pavement sa 
the worshippers look like ants, while on 4 
day you can see from its brazen ball yo is 
Tyrrhenian sea, and = ne bey 
towns and villages spread out 11 + 

Constantine ie Great had the first = 
to Saint Peter built on the ruins of the Sit 
of Caligula restored by Nero, and his ato 
used the place once occupied by the seals" 
one side as the foundation of the og es 
and the two adjacent aisles of the "tthe 
Bramante got two of the piers to suppo 
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Elevation of Bramante’s Design for St. Peter’s, as restored by Baron de Geymiiller. 





dome on the same foundation, knowing that 
the Romans always put excellent foundations 
to their buildings. 

Inthe days of Pope Nicholas V., who was 
elected Pope in 1447 and died in 1455, whose 
name was Tommaso Parentucelli, and who was 
born 1389 and died 1455, the old basilica was 
dilapidated, and he was of opinion that a more 
magnificent basilica should be raised in the 
centre of Christendom, partly for holding a 
greater crowd of worshippers and partly to 
show the great skill the Italians had attained in 
the fine arts. The Pope was acquainted with 
Bernardo Gamberelli, a celebrated Florentine 
sculptor and architect, who was known as 
Bernardo Rossellino (1409-1464). He worked 
with the great Leon Batista Alberti, and 
executed the beautiful tomb of Leonardo Bruni 
in Santa Croce, Florence, of which there is a 
cast in the South Kensington Museum. 

Bernardo Rossellino designed a new St. 
Peter’s for Nicholas V., but the foundation of 
the original apse only was executed, and that 
is all of Bernardo Rossellino’s architectural 
work for St. Peter’s that I have ever seen 
drawn, except the plan of it in Baron de 

ymiiller’s book, “Les Projets Primitives 
Pour la Basilique de St. Pierre de Rome par 
Bramante,” on which Bramante had worked, 
and, in fact, until his designs have been found 
we must consider Bramante’s as the first 
design. According to the Baron H. de 
Geymiiller, who believes himself to be the 
only writer of a life of Bramante who 

d seen all his works, it was Bramante’s 

ast and not Michelangelo’s that he would 
put the dome of the Pantheon on the 
Vaults of the Basilica of Maxentius. The 
Vaults of the Basilica of Maxentius were of 

€ greatest span, and the Pantheon was the 
tgest dome then known to the Italians, so you 
= find 83 ft. a span that the Tuscans tried to 
sal, and the dome of the Cathedral at 
orence, a little less than the Pantheon, 
thea aimed at in the revived Roman of 

— ly Renaissance. , 

S amante’s hame was Donato Bramante o 
. pe and he was born 1444 and died 1514, 
= , ey He was a compatriot, some say 
oe on, of Raphael. As the first stone of the 
: £6 tyenlica was laid by Pope Julius II. in 
end of ee had only eight years at the 

8 life to complete his design and to see 





it carried out, and in the latter part of his life 
he had palsy ; but even that was only one of 
the misfortunes that happened to him. His 
plan was a Greek cross, which met with oppo- 
sition in favour of the Latin cross, and no 
doubt there were other objections, both artistic 
and ritualistic, and most of the architects, 
artists, and amateurs, gave sketches or models 
of their own. We can but regret that Bramante 
did not have a complete set of drawings and a 
perfect model made to show his original design, 
as he was undoubtedly the greatest architect 
of the Renaissance. The Pope forced Michel- 
angelo to have a perfect model made of his 
dome, and one is still in the model room at St. 
Peter’s, showing the iron ties to the buttresses, 
but I cannot say if it is the original. 

I was bound to try to give you some sketch 
of the state of men’s minds when this great 
work was begun, and it would have been in- 
teresting to the architects to hear the complete 
history of this building, if only to show them 
that we are not the only men who have 
been harassed and thwarted, but that our 
forerunners and betters have even been 
worse treated; but to write a _ history 
of the designs and execution of St. Peter’s 
would take at least ten years to read up, as the 
sources of information are contained in works 
not to be numbered, and often a whole book 
has to be read through to furnish a not 
very important passage on the subject. We 
ought, therefore, to be thankful to Baron de 
Geymiiller for the immense pains he has taken 
to give us a complete life of Bramante, of his 
work on St. Peter’s, and the influence he 
exercised on succeeding architects of the 
building and on Europe generally, and to 
Letarouilly for his “ Vatican.” 

The present basilica is externally of traver- 
tine stone, its front consists of a Corinthian 
tetrastyle portice, with a pediment and two 
bays beyond on each side, finished by deeply 
projecting pilasters, and beyond an archway 
at-each end flanked by a pilaster. Between 
the columns a wall is built up so as to leave 
only three-quarter columns with windows 
on the first floor, with balconies, from one of 
which the Pope’s blessing is given, the whole 
front is crowned by an attic with windows. 
The front is by Carlo Maderno, and is said 
to be 379 ft. long and 148 ft. high. On the 





pedestals of the crowning balustrade our 





Saviour and the Twelve Apostles stand, each 
statue being 18 ft.6in. high. The narthex is 
468 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 66 ft. high. On 
the pavement of the nave of St. Peter’s, its length 
and that of some of the principal cathedrals 
and churches of Europe are given :—St. 
Peter’s, total length 613 ft. 6 in.; width of 
nave 87 ft.6 in. ; width of aisles 33 ft.9 in. ; 
St. Paul’s London, length 520 ft.6in. ; Milan 
Cathedral, length 443 ft.; St. Paul’s, Rome, 
length 4109 ft.3 in. ; St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
366 ft.6 in. ; length of transept of St. Peter’s 
446 ft. 6 in. ; the height of the nave of St. 
Peter’s by the door 152 ft. 6 in. 

The dome of St. Peter’s is said to be 139°3 ft. 
inside diameter, height from pavement to 
base of lantern 405 ft., from pavement to top of 
cross 448 ft. 

Although the present basilica of St. Peter’s 
was begun in the time of Nicholas V. who 
died in 1455, nothing of what B. Rossellino 
designed except the foundation of the choir 
remains, and the present one of Bramante may 
be said to have been begun in 1506 by 
Julius II. when he laid the first stone. The 
basilica was consecrated November 18, 1626,. 
by Urban VIII., being 120 years from the lay- 
ing of the first stone by Pope Julius II. 

During this time there were twenty Popes : 
Julius II., Leo X., Adrian VI., Clement VII., 
Paul III., Julius I1I., Marcellus IJ., Paul IV., 
Pius IV., Pius V., Gregory XIII., Sixtus V., 
Urban VII., Gregory XIV., Innocent IX., 
Clement VIII., Leo XI., Paul V., Gregory XV., 
Urban VIII. 

St. Paul’s, London, only took fifty-eight years 
and was under six sovereigns ; and we inay be 
thankful for one good action of James II.—he 
preserved us from Wren’s original design. 
Although Wren was bitterly assailed by pam- 
phleteers, he was enabled to carry out success- 
fully his second design. 

That pinchbeck Michelangelo, the Cavalier 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernino, by the order of 
Pope Alexander VII., surrounded the square 
in front of St. Peter’s with those porticos that 
form so grandiose an approach to it, of which 
I shall say something hereafter. 

As Bramante died March II, 1514, from 
at least that date all personal work must have 
ceased, and every intention of his must have 
been gathered from the drawings and models he 
left, and any of his merely verbal communica- 
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tions must have been learnt from his assis- 
tants, pupils, and friends. Raphael was both a 
pupil and a friend, and Bramante expressed his 
desire to Pope Leo X. that Raphael should be 
entrusted with carrying on the work on account 
of his mastery of construction. All we know 
of Raphael as an architect is the Pandolfini 
Palace at Florence, which he is supposed to 
have designed ; and, if Baron de Geymiiller is 
right, the Farnesina Palace at Rome, usually 
attributed to Peruzzi. 

Baron de Geymiiller has not only gone 
through all the drawings, sketches, and models 
of St. Peter’s he could find in Europe, but has 
also looked over the sketches of the artists who 
visited Rome, and who have shown the works 
at St. Peter’s in progress, and has given us as 
‘well a plan showing what each architect has 
done, and I presume when the architects were 
known and their work is not recorded by 
him on his plan, the work done did not mate- 
rially alter Bramante’s arrangement, for he 

-only shows the work of the following :— 


B, Rossellino........00002+000006 1450 

TD) BrAMANte, o:ss0000250000e500% 1506 to 1514 
Antonio da Sangallo ......... 1516 to 1546 
Michelangelo  .....0....0000.05 1547 to 1564 
Carlo Maderno......cescssss00e 1607 to 1622 


and 
“Giovanni Lorenzo Bernino... 1626 to 1680 


Fra Giocondo and Giuliano da Sangallo were 
appointed to assist Bramante during his illness 
—November I, 1513, and January 1, 1514—and 
after his death on March 11,1514. Raphael 
and Giuliano da Sangallo replaced him as 
architects at St. Peter's. Giuliano da Sangallo 
retired July 1, 1515, and Fra Giocondo died the 
same day. The four piers of the dome were 
built and vaulted over, and had at least a pen- 
dentive up to half the circle in the pendentive, 
as shown by Martin Heemskirk’s sketches, 
dated by Baron Geymiiller 1520 to 1536; and 
Raphael died April 6, 1520. v5 

As illustrafing the extraordinary versatility 
of the artists of the Renaissance, there 
is a story told about Giuliano da Sangallo, 
who was a carpenter by trade, which then 
involved the carving of wooden statues and 
tthe inlaying of wood with lighter or darker 
wood in ornamental patterns, which had just 
‘become the fashion, and Giuliano was famous 
among his fellow-craftsmen as the best hand. 
The stalls were being put up in the cathedral 
of Florence, and Lorenzo the Magnificent used 
to look in at the work after his dinner, and talk 
to the craftsmen, who said it was a shame that 
Giuliano Giamberti, the best inlayer, was not 
employed, and Lorenzo said, “ Send him here,” 
and he was employed, and Lorenzo was struck 
with his cleverness and resolution. One day 
Lorenzo said to him, “ Giuliano, the Duke of 
Calabria has declared war against me, and is 

‘besieging one of my border castles, which I 
well know is much dilapidated, so pick up your 
itools, go there, and repair the castle; my 
gunners, too, are very bad, so when you have 
repaired the fortifications put my gunners in 
the right way.” Giuliano did so, and when the 
Duke found the fortifications were repaired 
and the gunners aimed well he raised the siege. 
Lorenzo then set Giuliano to supply some town 
“with water, and afterwards got him to design 
and carry out a monastery outside the Porta 
San Gallo. Giuliano found in the trenches a 
Classic Ionic capital of peculiar form, had it 
copied and used for the monastery, and after 
this time whenever Lorenzo saw him he called 
him “ San Gallo.”’ The Florentines were proud 
-of their family names, so one day Giuliano said 
to Lorenzo, “ Why do you always call me San 
‘Gallo? My name is Giamberti, and I shall lose 
my family name.” To which Lorenzo replied, 
‘“ This is not losing your name, but gaining a 
more honourable one for yourself,” and after 
that he and his brother, the old Antonio, called 
themselves “ San Gallo,” and their nephew, 
Antonio Piccone, called himself San Gallo as 
well. 

I give you now some illustrations of St. 
Peter’s, with plans and views of some of the 
«Gothic cathedrals and churches, for you to see 
how small the Gothic points of support are to 
those at St. Peter’s. 

——1+ 4+ 

THE LATE MR. J. BURNET.—A correspondent in 
Glasgow points out that in the report of the Insti- 
‘tute meeting in our last issue we gave the name of 
‘tthe deceased architect as “Mr. J. J. Burnet,” 
whereas the name of the senior of the firm who is 
dead was Mr. John Burnet. We reported the 
-announcement, however, as made by the hon. 
secretary, who gave the name as we printed it. 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE present paper makes no pretence to be 
anything more than a starting point for discus- 
sion. There are certain features of architectural 
practice which are of interest, not to architects 
only, but to the members of the allied profes- 
sions who co-operate with them in their work. 
The fulfilment of the task of the master builder 
involves many subsidiary operations on the 
part of the carver, the painter, and the decora- 
tive and industrial artist in general. Some of 
this subsidiary work is specially attractive, and 
is of a kind that appeals with greater force to 
the taste of the public than the more purely 
architectural qualities of the whole structure. 
There is accordingly some danger lest the 
essentially subordinate character of all this 
decorative work should be misunderstood, and 
the predominance of what is architectural in 
the architectural monument a little obscured. 
It will be remembered that the late John 
Ruskin in his “ Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting,’ and also in the preface to 
the second edition of the “Seven Lamps,” 
enunciated an extraordinary paradox to the 
effect that this decorative work just referred 
to as subsidiary is, in fact, the essential part of 
architecture. “Artistic and rational admira- 
tion” of a building, he stated, “attached itself 
wholly to the meaning of the sculpture and 
colour on the building. The fact is,” he 
says, “there are only two fine arts possible to 
the human race, sculpture and painting. What 
we call architecture is only the association of 
these in noble masses or the placing them in 
fit places.” No one in the present day regards 
this famous utterance as anything more than 
an example of the aberration of genius. This 
summary condemnation of “what we call 
architecture” in the preface to one of the most 
interesting and suggestive books ever written 
about the art is not accepted even by pro- 
nounced Ruskinians ; yet there must have been 
some reason for the assertion, some influence 
abroad in the artistic atmosphere of the 
times which suggested the paradox. This 
influence exists, and is perhaps _ still 
more potent in our own immediate day than 
it was half a century ago. It is the influence 
of painting. 

Painting may mean two things. It ma 
mean colour, or it may mean the life-like pre- 
sentation of natural objects. It is in the latter 
aspect that we find it presented chiefly in the 
writings of; Mr. Ruskin, who is possessed 
throughout with the spirit of naturalism, but 
in the present day, painting appeals to us 
not so much as an art of representation 
asin its more refined manifestations through 
pictorial effect and colour. In these aspects of 
it the artjof painting is exercising to-day an 
overmastering influence, in which its only rival 
is music. It is as pre-eminent in public esti- 
mation as it was in the Italy of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and it tends to affect 
the other arts with a desire to imitate its 
characteristics. The picture is so attractive in 
the eyes of the public, that those who serve the 
public in the other arts of form cannot help 
trying for pictorial qualities. The strength of 
the influence of painting on sculpture was 
very marked in the statuary of the recent 
Paris Exhibition, and the same influence is by 
no means inoperative in the case of architec- 
ture. Pictorial effect, or what architects call 
“picturesqueness,” is one direction in which 
this influence is exercised, and another is 
colour. To aim ata pictorial use of colour in 
architecture is in accordance with modern 
tendencies. The fashion of the day tends to 
the exaltation of the picturesque in the arts 
generally, and there is of necessity a likeli- 
hood that the analogy of painting may be 
pressed too far, and the canons of pictorial 
art applied too crudely to the other arts, the 
ptinciples of which are in many respects 
essentially different. 

This being the case, it may be worth while 
asking the question, What, after all, is the true 
place of colour in architecture? It is the aim 
of what follows to facilitate the discussion of 
this question by clearing it from some of the 
confusing side issues which tend to complica- 
tion, and pointing to some considerations which 
must form the groundwork of any useful dis- 
cussion. The main thesis of the paper may be 
stated for the sake of clearness at the outset. 
It is argued here that in colour we have an 
element of architectural effect of great artistic 





* A paper read by Professor Baldwin Brown at a 





meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association on 
January 16. ; 
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possibilities that is at the same time not an 
essential element of architectural effect In 
other words, colour is not necessary to archi 
tecture, though to certain forms of architec. 
ture it may add a considerable zesthetic charm 
These forms of architecture to which colour jg 
a useful auxiliary are not the highest forms 
The nobler the architectural qualities of a 
monument, the less demand is there for 
any such adjunct. Architecture, it is main. 
tained, is an art of form, not of colour 
All that is really architectural in architecture ig 
form ; the only quality that may claim a place 
beside those of form is not the quality of colour 
but that of texture, and texture, as we shall see’ 
is much more inherent in a fabric than colour 
The architect who is to lift his art in the present 
day to the level, say, of the art of Wren or of 
Bramante should stiffen himself even into 
asceticism in the resolve to make his work 
primarily architecture, not painting ; that is to 
say, a great austere art of form, expressing 
itself in imperishable stone, not a lovely and 
attractive toy, however gaily dressed jn 
the hues and shimmer of pigment or 
of gold. At the risk of seeming to burden the 
paper with too much theorising, we may 
devote a few moments to the fundamental 
question, What are the essential elements of 
architectural effect? What qualities must a 
structure possess before we can term it a work 
of architecture? Mass is, doubtless, the first 
element to notice, but this it is not always 
possible for the designer to secure. The 
grandeur gained by imposing size, the sort of 
grandeur which is the primary impression one 
receives from the exterior of Mr. Bentley’s new 
cathedral at Westminster, is not always within 
the architect’s power to compass ; it depends 
on the nature of his task and the resources of 
his clients. The element next in order—pro- 
portion or composition, i.¢., the subdivision of 
the mass and the grouping of the parts 
according to :an artistic scheme—is in the 
designer’s own hands, and if he fails here 
nothing can really save him. It is the chief 
artistic function of the architect so to distribute 
the spaces of his building that its outward 
show may satisfy the eye with a fine zsthetic 
effect of proportion and grouping, and great 
success here, as in the case of Sir Christopher 


Y| Wren, lifts the artist at once to the highest 


rank among his fellows. This is, however, 
not in itself enough. To subdivide a mass 
and group its parts and its openings in 
pleasing relations is not enough, if the parts 
are mere plain parallelopipeds and the open- 
ings are bare unframed holes cuit in a wall. A 
certain apparatus of minor features is requisite 
for the purpose of lending accent and signifi- 
cance to the divisions, and doing all the artistic 
service to the structure which can be rendered 
by frame, or border, or plinth, or cresting. 
The most important of these features is the 
moulding. Mouldings explain the use and 
significance of a fabric by emphasising its 
parts and divisions, which all depend on 
the purpose it has to serve; they clear the 
construction by the accent they throw on 
points of junction, on base or pais | 
member ; they minister to beauty throug 
their aid to composition in linking or in 
sévering part and part, in framing the naked 
aperture, in enriching by repetition in bands of 
light and shade the pleasing or significant 
line. Without these features, of which the 
moulding is the chief, the structure cannot be 
artistically set off and clothed, and without the 
aid of these the zesthetic effect of architecture 
cannot be fully obtained. hye 

It is maintained here that the qualities just 
indicated are all that are essential to the 
zesthetic effect of architecture, and that no 
further element, such as the element of orna- 
ment or of colour, is really needed. Thata 
building without ornament or colour can give 
the full impression of architectural beauty 1s 
perhaps a hardsaying, and many would hesitate 
before surrendering as non-essential these 
attractive features. Wren’s work, however, 
brings the matter to a practical test. There's 
no colour and very little ornament—and this ¢ 
of a commonplace kind—on Wren’s City 
churches ; but do they on that account take a 
lower architectural rank than would otherwise 
be the case? Where is the decoration oF 
colour on the High School at Edinburgh, ve" 
on the east front of the Old University’ 
Robert Adam designed for the latter decorative 
sculpture in the form of colossal statues on € 
balcony above the columns of the fare 
they have never been added. _Is the building 
architecturally any the worse for their absence 
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rhe Greek temple at Pzstum in Southern 
italy exhibits now no ornament or polychrome 
y Hion, yet it is one of the most perfectly 
ying structures to the architectural sense 
& the world has to show. Among 
t ediceval buildings there is a very conspicuous 
be t-CaSe which gives us a definite issue. 
whe two churches of S. Marco at Venice and 
3. Front at Périgueux in Western France 
~ curiously, though only accidentally, alike in 
re put no difference could be more striking 
han that between the artistic effects of the two 
suaioct. In S. Marco, golden domes are 
‘ neld on jasper walls, and hang over a pave- 
7 ent fretted with the glowing tints of oriental 
wrarbles. The effect of colour is of a sumptuous 
ichness elsewhere unrivalled. In contrast to 
tis the interior of St. Front is one of puritanlc 

Jainness. There is absolutely no colour, and 
hardly a touch of ornament. All is pure form, 
and dependent for its zsthetic effect on the 
most austere architectonic beauty. Yet let us 
hear what is said about St. Front by the 
guthors of the recent monumental history of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the West. It is 
one of the few buildings about which these 
writers kindle into something like enthusiasm. 
“Jn all the world,” they exclaim, “there is no 
architectonic creation that in pure beauty is its 

wl... Here is architecture in the absolute, 
disdaining all collaboration of the decorative 
ars, One or two unpretending pilaster-caps, 
only what is barely necessary in the way 
of mouldings to mark the line of springing 
of the arches—that is all the detail ; it is pro- 
table that no provision was ever made for 
adornment in colour. The builder has given 
himself over entirely to his artistic sense of 
form, toa harmony of clearly defined propor- 
tions that carries its own sufficiency with it. 
Qne can linger long in this incomparable 
interior without ever becoming conscious of its 
entire bareness of decoration, and when we do 
feel this, it gives us no sense of poverty, but 
only of the inevitable. This austére artistic 
realism strikes us with all the more admiration 
inthat it lifts itself to its lonely height out of 
an age that delighted above all things in 
decorative variety, in show and glitter, in 
childish pleasure of the eye. The unknown 
master of St. Front possesses in all the wide 
field of architecture only one compeer of equal 
mind, the great Bramante. To Bramante, also, 
the architectonic idea presented itself in such 
purity, that all ornament seemed to him a 
needless parade, and of artistic details only 
such were allowed as seemed necessary for the 
earthly clothing of the Ideal.”* 

If there is any element of architectural effect 
alter composition and details that may claim to 
be of the essence of the art, it would not be 
decoration nor colour, but surface-quality or 
texture. The surface of a building material 
should be so handled as to express the character 
of that material, and it derives from the in- 
trinsic excellence of the material thus expressed 
4 certain esthetic value. This value is 
enhanced when the history of the fabric has 
been written there by the caressing fingers of 
ime, and the surface has gained that expressive 
play of light and shade which makes a bit of 
Greek or medizeval walling in itself a thing of 
beauty, But building materials to have beauty 
of surface-texture need not be weathered. The 
Parthenon must have had this beauty when 


N <wite new, for the surface of the finely dressed 


but unpolished marble was an index to the 
quality of the material. Here in Edinburgh, 
look at the half columns on the two buildings 
on the east side of St. Andrew-square on either 
fank of the forecourt of the Royal Bank. 
They have been there for a hundred years 
but time has not corroded them. A mellowing 
influence it may have exercised, but the surface 
quality is still the outward expression of that 
nolecular structure on which the excellence in 
jeullitarian sense of the building material 
“pends. Or, to take a London as well as an 
burgh instance, we may note the surface 
quality assumed by Portland stone in the atmo- 
sphere of the metropolis. The alternation of a 
greyish white and rich sooty black on the 
ish and protected planes is singularly 
and and St. Paul’s, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
it other structures in this material owe not a 
H€ to this effective peculiarity. Why other 
g stones Should in the London air 

D = to a lifeless mud-colour, and the 
bn d stone tell out to all time so bold and 
fe i do not know, but the phenomenon 


= aracteristic of the material, and as 
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such is its expression—an outcome of its inner 
constitution, in virtue of which it becomes the 
trusted vehicle of the architect’s highest con- 
ceptions. 

This texture is thus a noble and expressive 
zesthetic quality, very near to the essential 
character of architecture. It has been necessary 
to dwell upon it because it is often confounded 
with the quality of colour, with which, how- 
ever, ithas only an accidental connexion. It 
is true, of course, that most materials weather 
to colour as well as to beauty of surface. 
Owing to the fact that Pentelic marble contains 
minute particles of iron, the old Athenian 
buildings have assumed in time a rich golden 
hue, now known to be nothing more nor less 
than rust ; and every one has admired the 
beautiful tints of old tiles and brickwork in our 
own domestic architecture. This is, of course, 
in the nature of a happy accident, not a piece 
of calculated effect. The case is different 
when certain materials have from the first 
inherent beauty of tint. To build with such, is 
necessarily to build with colour, and the ele- 
ment of colour comes here inevitably into 
view. 

The general tint of a building stone, the hue 
of brick or tiling, undoubtedly count for a good 
deal in architectural effect; and where two 
materials are equally good from the tectonic 
point of view, the one with a more pleasing 
colour is immeasurably to be preferred. The 
Redhall stone, so much used in the Edinburgh 
buildings of three generations back, has at 
times a beautiful golden hue, which certainly 
accounts for part of the architectural charm of 
the north side of Charlotte-square or the 
Register House. The cold grey of the same 
material from other beds, as seen in the High 
School, is in itself, perhaps, a little less 
pleasing. But would any practical archi- 
tect be so far affected by this as to reject 
the grey Craigleith sandstone for an 
inferior substance of a warmer hue, like 
the reddish stone now so much employed? 
Surely the harder, more durable, and!in every 
way finer material would on architectural 
grounds be preferred? In like manner would 
any London architect who could build in 
Portland stone reject it because of its coldness 
of hue, or in monumental work prefer brick to 
stone because of its warmth of colour? The 
gleaming white stone so much used in Paris, 
as in the effective exterior of the new Orleans 
railway station, is a beautiful material though 
entirely colourless. -The inherent colour of a 
material is not, like texture, an index to its 
actual constitution. It is more of the nature of 
an accident than the outward expression of 
structure, and ranks lower in architectural 
importance than texture. A good building 
material will look well and weather well but 
need not be of any distinctive colour. Only 
when other things are equal should considera- 
tions of the colour of a material influence the 
choice of it. If, as is here contended, 
the architect who has a sense of the 
monumental will choose his stone or bricks 
primarily for their characteristics as building 
materials, and only in a secondary sense for 
their colour, then colour even in this most 
natural form of it is acknowledged to be a non- 
essential, though a valuable, quality. 

We pass now from colour inherent in mate- 
rials to colour deliberately applied either as 
incrustation or in the form of pigment. 

There will rise up here before the mind’s 
eye, like fairy pavilions at the wave of a genie’s 
wand, a crowd of lovely structures, old and 
new and of every land, of which colour is the 
distinctive charm. Colour in paint or inlay or 
panel or film of gold glances and glows from 
them all, There are the pylons of Egypt gay 
with painted figures and picture script; the 
stuccoed walls of Babylonian palaces encrusted 
with enamelled tiles; the Mycenzean house 
that sparkled with metal appliques and inlayed 
pastes of oriental blue. The Greek temples 
were not pure white, but were pranked with 
coloured guilloche or fret and with golden stars 
on roofs of skyey blue, and threw up their 
decorative sculpture from a background of full 
vermilion or ultramarine. The huge Alex- 
andrian piles of brick and concrete were faced 
with veneers of oriental marbles of every hue, 
and the same materials, sawn out of every 
outland quarry, shone on the walls and pave- 
ments of Imperial Rome. The new Rome of 
Constantine rears above her varied marble 
walls domes all opulent within with golden 
mosaics, while the Early Christian artists of 
Ravenna with finer taste relieve against a 





background of blue their stately pictured forms 





of Apostle and of Saint. While the Byzantine 
tradition of colour, mingling with old oriental 
elements, kindles the golden lights and fires 
the deeper gules and azure of the fretted 
Moorish roofs, and further east the glories of 
Babylon are revived in the tiles and inlays of 
Bagdad or Ispahan, in the medizval 
churches of the north the interiors were 
aglow with paint and gilding in the carved 
woodwork, and with blood-reds in the hollow 
of the sculptured leafage and the mouldings, 
while the windows poured in a coloured light 
thrown back from the deeper hues of Saracenic 
hangings between the pillars of the nave 
arcades. The chapels and the halls of the Italy 
of the early Renaissance were habited within 
in every part with mural pictures, framed 
and extended by well-composed decorative 
motives. And, apart from these more ambitious 
structures, what a feast of colours, brilliant or 
subdued, is offered by the domestic buildings 
of wood and brick and tiling in all the lands of 
the North! Garish on Norwegian or Russian 
timber-houses, more mellow on the tiled cot- 
tage of Surrey or on Scottish harling, the tints 
of the homely fabrics seem to join with the 
splendours of church and palace to annunciate 
the universal rule of colour. 

With the flag of colour flying so high upon 
the mast, how can a reader of a paper before 
an architectural audience venture to dethrone 
this element from among the essentials of 
architectural effect ? 

It must be said in explanation that there is 
no desire here to depreciate in any degree the 
zesthetic charm of colour. No admiration can 


be too great for the beauties of colour, 


sumptuous or delicate, which the various 
structures just glanced at afford to us. We 
have, however, an argument in hand and must 
consider the subject from every point of view. 
Plato often asks in his dialogues, Whither is 
the argument leading us? Itis not what we 
secretly desire to prove that will necessarily 
come to light. We must follow the argument, 
and where it lands us we must rest. Now the 
argument here seems to lead us to a conception 
of architecture that rises in monumental 
dignity above the need of these artificial 
adjuncts, to an art that at its best is an art of 
form, and only an art of colour when its own 
best effects are denied to it. 

A consideration of the sort of buildings 
noticed above does nothing to alter this 
conception. The majority of them are not 
of the most monumental materials, and the 
significance of this fact we shall presently see. 
The Egyptian temple, it is true, was of stone, 
but the forms of it copied in the crudest 
fashion far slighter structures that preceded it. 
The storied wall of the pylon is just a cun- 
ningly-woven curtain imitated in stone, just as 
the columns of the halls within, though of vast 
bulk, are simply overgrown papyrus reeds 
without real monumental character. The 
Greeks, when they petrified the timber and 
mud-brick forms of their temples, had the wit 
to stamp upon them an essentially lithic 
character, so that they not only were stone, but 
looked stone. They do not go so far, however, 
as to abandon the old practice of painting 
upon them ornaments. The use of pigment 
in this fashion on the finely grained Pentelic 
marble was a matter rather ef tradition than of 
artistic choice. We cannot safely found any 
zesthetic theory as to the colouring of stone- 
work on this feature in Hellenic practice, 
because the builders of the first monu- 
mental temples were in a way forced into 
this use of colour by its established vogue 
in the earlier and still common structures in 
wood and plaster. In the case of the medizeval 
churches in the lands north of the Alpine 
barrier, we have no erga. « as to the extent 
to which colour was actually applied to the 
exterior. Traces of polychromy on the 
sculptured figures outside the French cathedrals 
were observed in the last century, but I know 
of no other evidence. The details of the 
interior stonework were certainly often treated 
to a considerable extent with colour. 

With the exceptions just noticed, all the 
notable instances of polychromy in the build- 
ings instanced are of colour applied in veneers 
of a rich over a poorer material, or in the 
form of pigment on to wood or plaster. It is 
impossible to pretend that the marble veneer— 
invented, it seems, at Alexandria, spreading 
thence to Rome and Byzantium, and revived 
later in medizval Italy—is a satisfactory 
architectural expedient. Mr. Ruskin, who was 
so severe on shams, might have found in the 





beloved Florence some very appropriate themes 
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for sarcastic comment. Is there any architect 
whose ambition would be satisfied by building a 
church with a western facade like that of the 
Duomo at Florence till they veneered it up a 
few years ago? Nor is the surface of stucco 
over rubble or brickwork a very noble form 
of artistic expression. Buildings of wood, 
though full of delightful zesthetic character, 
are not monumental. 

The point which emerges here is of the 
essence of the argument of this paper. From 
the side of the zesthetics of architecture, and 
from the side of history also, the argument 
seems to lead us to the conclusion that monu- 
mental stone architecture, where the outward 
aspect of the fabric expresses the structure, and 
the surface-quality is an index to the nature of 
the material, not only does not demand but 
rather rejects the aid of colour, while, on the 
other hand, the less noble materials just indi- 
cated require, or, at any rate, open themselves 
to, an application of the kind. If a veneer 
is used, colour must almost necessarily 
be considered in its selection. Colour 
justifies the employment of such _incrus- 
tation, whereas if used to give the impression 
of substance it would be a mere fraud, because 
the actual substance behind it is of quitea 
different and inferior character. When the 
material is used primarily for the sake of its 
fine colour the logic of the situation seems 
really to require its employment in thin slabs, 
and so to justify the veneering process. Such 
fine material is ex hypothesi rare, and economy 
demands that the most should be made of the 
available supply. Wood and iron or steel 
when exposed to the atmosphere absolutely 
need some coating or surface treatment to 
preserve them, and when this is provided by 
paint it would be absurd not to take full 
advantage of the great characteristic of paint, 
its colour-producing quality. Plaster does not 
perhaps zecd colour, but in an artistic sense it 
seems to thirst for it. In dealing with these 
materials we are at once transported, as it were, 
into the world of colour,and have nothing 
further for the moment to do with architecture 
in the purely monumental aspects with which 
we have been dealing. We may turn from 
this ideal of architecture as a pure art of 
form to consider the application of colour to 
materials which we can hardly imagine as 
existing without it. The subject of colour 
schemes, harmonies of colour and the like, 
canrot of course be entered on. The con- 
siderations with which we are here concerned 
are prior to all such special questions of 
artistic judgment. 

On the treatment of woodwork a good deal 
might besaid. Wood, like stone, when of fine 
substance, has its own surface-quality, and one 
admires it in the rudely-dressed oaken beam 
of the old-fashioned cottage, as much as in 
the polished mahogany of a Chippendale 
chair back. Wood weathers delightfully on 
exteriors, but its surface has commonly been 
treated with a drench of some kind if not with 
pigment. Examples, in our own country and 
abroad, of the polychromatic treatment of 
woodwork are too well known to need men- 
tion here. 

Among metals, bronze or copper and lead 
may be left to themselves to acquire by time 
their fine patina, but iron or steel are terribly 
sensitive to the damp in theatmosphere. Even 
under the favourable climatic conditions of the 
drawing-room fireplace, the housemaid has 
hard ‘work to keep the steel grate up to her 
ideal of shininess. Exposed ironwork practi- 
cally must be painted, and the buildings of the 
two last Paris exhibitions showed some notable 
examples of polychromy in the treatment of this 
material. 

Of far greater importance is the question of 
the colour treatment of plaster. As a mere 
matter of acreage, the surface of plaster, at any 
rate in the interior of our buildings public and 
private, is far greater than that of all other 
materials put together, and its polychromy is 
one of the most practical of artistic questions. 

It has just been said of plaster that in an 
artistic sense it seems to thirst for colour. What 
is meant by this will be seen if we cast our eyes 
backwards for a moment, and take a glance at 
the past. 

In our treatment of plaster we have de- 
generated from earlier practice. In classical 
times, when plaster-work, at any rate in its 
technique, was better than it has ever been 
since, the application of colour was evidently 
held to be the normal finish of the plasterer’s 
task. Vitruvius contains a passage on the subject 

that is of the highest importance and interest. 
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He gives a description of the methods of 
mixing and applying the successive coats of 
plaster to a wall—they are seven in number 
and the last is made with lime and marble- 
dust, and finally polished till the surface of 
gleaming white would actually reflect the be- 
holder’s face asina mirror. But the description 
does not stop here. Vitruvius goes on to 
represent the painter’s work as following at 
once on the plasterer’s, as if the same hand 
were to be engaged on both. As each suc- 
cessive coat of stucco had been laid on before 
the previous one was dry, so now the painter 
must be prepared with his pigments and 
brushes to apply his colour on the finely- 
smoothed but still wet surface of the finished 
intonaco. Granted that all this is deftly done 
—that the plaster is duly macerated, the coats 
laid on at the right moments and fairly 
smoothed, the colours carefully applied the 
instant the final layer is brought up to its 
exquisite surface—then will the work abide for 
ages, the stucco will not blister or crack nor 
the colours wash off or fade, and the whole 
will preserve its dainty brightness unroughened 
and undimmed. 

The process Vitruvius refers to is, of course, 
that known as a fresco. It is the most simple 
as well as the most effective of all processes of 
painting, and for interiors, at any rate in the 
form of flat tints or simple decoration if not of 
the mural picture, there is no reason why it 
should not be employed to-day as it was of old. 
If it were an established principle that no 
plaster work was to be considered finished till 
it was tinted a fresco, what tasteful rooms and 
staircases we could have at a nominal cost ! 

There is no painted surface (save, of course, 
that of a fine oil picture by a great master) so 
artistic as fresco on well-finished plaster. It 
does not make a skin over the surface with a 
streaky texture of its own like the “one, two, 
or three coats of oil paint” we are so familiar 
with, nor roughen it up with the surface, 
pleasing enough but coarse, of distemper. 

Fresco has its own characteristic semi-lustrous 
face, but when laid in flat tints leaves to the 
ground its own proper surface. There is no 
mystery about colouring in fresco. Here are 
some bits of ordinary room-wall plaster painted 
over a long while ago with common earth- 
pigments, mixed with water alone. There is 
no binding material or varnish of any sort, yet 
the wet finger will not bring any of the colour 
away, and twenty years has brought no change 
or deterioration. Some old bits of Roman 
plaster coloured a fresco are shown for com- 
parison. 

In the Vitruvian plaster work the finely- 
finished surface of the final coat continued even 
when tinted to play its part in the artistic 
effect, for the ancients evidently considered 
that its polished whiteness would gleam 
through the transparent veil—it is not a coat or 
skin—of pigment. This use of the white 
ground to keep up the brilliance of the final 
effect is in accordance with those sound 
artistic traditions which prevailed in the past, 
so long as the arts and the crafts were one. 
To carry as much as possible of the value of 
one process on into the next is a maxim as 
sound from the point of view of economy as of 
art. If there are modern decorative painters 
to whom the plasterer is a servant rather than 
a fellow-worker, and who get their lights by 
loading with white upon a heavy bed of pig- 
ment they might take a lesson at the hands of 
the classical frescoist. : 

The polychrome treatment of plaster cul- 
minates in the mural picture, in fresco if 
possible, but, if not, in some one of the prac- 
tical modern processes which permit the work 
to be done directly on the wall. The picture 
painted in the studio on canvas and then 
glued onin its place cannot but be regarded asa 

is-aller,a modern confession of our degeneracy 
in the decorative art. There can be no attempt 
to discuss here the special zesthetics of mural 
painting, its conventions, the extent to which 
it may admit perspective and light-and-shade 
naturalism and action, or the relative places in 
a scheme of the storied panel and the more 
purely ornamental framing and filling. Only 
those features of it may be mentioned in which 
the architect of the building would feel a special 
concern. 

It stands to reason that over all undertakings 
of the kind the presiding genius must be the 
architect. He need not concern himself much 
about the pictorial execution of the designs, 
but is bound to be greatly jealous in the matter 
of colour. Where he has gained by the use 








of his own materials a certain colour-effect 
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he is bound to exact from his . 
painters a due correspondence with tate 
own scheme. He has, however, the pri - 
and more essential task of setting ot i 
spaces that the applied polychromatic deco; _ 
tion has to fill. He must assuredly make the 
part of his design. We have seen alread that 
in the view of architecture taken in this 
such polychromy is not an essential part of hi! 
effect, either on the exterior or interior = nc 
If he chooses to finish interior and exterior 
alike with fine stonework, expressing in hom, 
and texture both the structure of the fabric and 
the character of the material, then the decora. 
tive painter and the inlayer and the gilder have 
no business in the place. It must be for him 
to decide what he wants from them, or whether 
he needs their aid at all. An excellent example 
of what should always be done in this matter 
is to be found at the Catholic Apostolic Church 
in Edinburgh, built by Dr. Rowand Anderson 
and now in course of decoration by Mrs. 
Traquair. Here is an exterior in monumental 
stonework, with pleasing colour in the material 
but without polychromy. In the interior the 
spaces are mapped out for decorative painting 
by the use of plaster and the omission of 
dressed stonework. The painter comes and 
proceeds with confidence in assured accord. 
ance with the main design. Hence when the 
decoration is finished on wall and roof alike 
the result will be one of the most complete and 
— works of art that is anywhere to be 
seen. 

A conspicuous instance on the other side is. 
the interior of St. Paul’s in London. The dif- 
ficulty which has been felt here all along, and 
which is still unsolved, is due to the fact, to 
which it is no use shutting our eyes, that the 
designer of the building had no idea of a scheme 
of polychromatic decoration. He finished the 
whole of the interior, save the domes of the 
roof and their spandrels, in fine stonework, 
and left no hint in word or deed that he ever 
meant it to be coloured. The domes and span- 
drels are finished in plaster over brick, and 
there is distinct documentary evidence that he 
contemplated painting on the smaller ones, and 
on the great dome mosaic. Richly coloured 
Greek marbles we also know were ultimately 
to be used in the canopy over the altar. 
In view of the importance of the matter in 
question, it may be worth quoting the words 
of the Parentalia. On page 291 we read that 
(under the cupolas of the roof) ‘the arches 
and wreaths being of stone carved, the 
spandrels between” (and of vourse the domes 
themselves) “are of sound brick invested with 
stucco of cockle-shell lime, which becomes as 
hard as Portland stone, and which, having. 
large planes between the stone ribs, are cap- 
able of further ornaments of painting if 
desired ;”’ while in a note on page 292 we are 
told that “the judgment of the surveyor 
(Sir C. Wren) “ was originally, instead of paint- 
ing in the manner it is now performed, to 
have beautified the inside of the cupula with 
the more durable ornament of mosaic. 
This is really all the encouragement in an 
affirmative sense that the decorators get from 
the architect himself, while the walls of the 
noble church are simply eloquent in theit 
protest against the paint and gilding and 
marble veneers and stencilling and script, 
with which they have periodically been threat- 
ened in the past, and are now actually at 
tacked. With time, the stone has taken oo 
itself a most beautiful patina*, and is far more 
lovely to-day in colour than any coating which 
is likely to be laid over it. It has every- 
where, where left untouched, the a 
quality of a noble and efficient mi 
and it is positive vandalism to overlay this 
with heavy unrelieved gilding such poh 
now being applied. The words just quot ' 
from the only authority which exists ce 
Wren’s intentions ought to be on this pol 
conclusive. There is a distinction draw? 
between the carved wreaths which — 
stone and the surfaces of plaster. The latte 
may be painted, but the inference is ver) 
strong that the stone wreaths were regar 
as needing no such addition. , the 

There are two plausible motives for ti 


treatment now apparently adopted, but it ®* 





* The Portland stone in the interior of ae" Paol’s 
takea upon it a warm but light shade of go srial whe? 
that is not like the usual pale colour of the — 1 6 
used in exteriors. It is not a uniform flat — 
pleasantly varied. Whether this is due to timé te 4 
effect of the London atmosphere, or to the peer | does 
ment it has received in different places in t rd pow, aod 
not concern us. As it is now, it satisfies t 4 ye 
would not be improved by spots of gilding or " y 
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urged here that they have no such validity as 
to counterbalance the grave objections that 
exist tointerfering with an architectural surface 
completed by the designer in fine material and 
never intended by him to be touched. One 
motive is the very natural ambition to have a 
rich and sumptuous interior effect. Such an 
efiect is in itself desirable enough, and the 
builder of St. Paul’s might, in his architecture, 
fave secured or prepared for it. Asa matter 
of fact, he aimed at an effect quite different 
and in its way fully as noble, though not so 
attractive to the multitude, and is this patent 
and vital truth to go for nothing ? People visit 
$t, Peter’s and come back to find St. Paul’s cold 
and bare, but they do not always reflect that 
the two interiors are treated in essentially 
diferent manners. St. Peter’s is not finished 
within in fine stonework, but, in parts, with 
veneers of costly coloured marbles from 
antique buildings, and also to a great extent in 
plaster painted. This is one way of treating 
4 monumental interior, and Wren’s is another. 
The difference in principle between the two is 
surely one that the intelligent public will be 
willing to recognise. The subject of “Colour 
as!Applied to Architecture” was discussed at 
ameeting of the RoyaliInstitute of British Archi- 
tects in 1857, in connexion with an interesting 
paper by Professor Aitchison. In that discus- 
sion the late Mr. Burges took part, and said, on 
this very general point, that “the western and 
southern systems could not go together. If we 
wanted colouring in a building we must give 
up the mouldings, or vice versa. For his own 
part,” he added, “he would always give up 
the mouldings.” In this case it is not a matter 
of choice, for the decision was made by the 
architect two centuries ago, and it is simply 
flying in the face of principles, that in their 
own way are as valid as if they were theo- 
logical, to try now and reverse it. There are 
other ways of gaining a rich and sumptuous 
effect in the interior of St. Paul’s without 
= away or polychroming Wren’s stone- 
work, 

The second plausible motive referred to 
‘above may seem to have more validity. It is 
based on the idea that if colour is introduced 
anywhere in an interior, say, on the roof, it 
must be carried out on the other parts. At 
St, Paul’s large portions of the roof as 
well as the great dome were, as we have 
-. intended for decoration in colour. 

his has been applied in the choir in 
the beautiful and monumental form approved 
‘by Wren himself of mosaic. This paper is 
not written with the intention of criticising 
adversely the work demanded here, which has 
por carried out with such conscientious pains 
: 4 Sir William Richmond. One may feel that 
- want of previous experience in work of the 
~ on a similar scale has led to over-elabo- 
fa - and that a better effect might have been 
i uced with half the detail, but the effect of 
; 7? of the choir is rich and pleasing, and 
$ the choir with its stalls and its reredos 
Een in the lower parts a certain sump- 
— of fittings, the decorative effect was 
omg Rs €asily through the whole. So 
Gat of owever, as the decoration crept 
. of the choir and fastened on to the 
a Spaces of the piers of the dome, 
“a “ in the open area of the crossing that 
Po : i sO monumental a fashion towards 
a pts and nave, it was seen under quite 
ie « Aster the attempt was at once made 
gildin try out” the effect of the mosaics by 
the ma stencilling, lettering, and what-not on 

aps ry of the stonework. The result of 
ied Essays every one knows, but it may 
experim had Passing that the obliteration of 
a “sr $ is apt to spoil the beautiful colour 
wate na of the stonework, which is the most 
interior part of the decorative effect of the 
needful ‘at ~ one thing that seems to be 
that “oy A € present juncture is tc recognise 
tation be “7 of “ carrying out” the roof deco- 
won bt gilding and stencilling on the stone- 
ll ow 1s artistically impossible, and that 
allowed pay: the walls themselves should be 
would thes the key for the whole decoration. 
Spandrels quite possible to fill the domes and 
accord mah Mosaic so quietly treated as to 
Which bes = colour and texture of the walls, 
cae w en urged more than once in what 

e beant ful 4 are in their present condition 
em. Ri — than we can ever hope to make 
ftings 7 “ ness of tints is always possible in 
© Ren in the glass of windows, for some 
nearly as ne stained glass in France is 
if due to — as Gothic. The whole difficulty 
€ prepossession that colour is always 
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a welcome adjunct to every kind of architec- 
tural interior. We have seen, however, that 
the more dignified and monumental a building 
is, the less need it has for any auxiliary of the 
kind to its stately beauty ; and it would be a 
good thing if architectural theory could be 
cleared from the notion that colour is an essen- 
tial element in architectural effect. 

A discussion followed, in the course of which 
Mrs. Traquair and Mr. Scott Morton offered 
some criticisms on the decoration of St. Paul’s 
as at present carried out. 


—_ 
_—S-? 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLAsGoW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—A 
special general meeting of this Institute was 
held on the 21st ult., in the rooms, Pitt-street 
—Mr. Alex. Petrie, vice-president, in the chair. 
Sympathetic reference was made to the death 
of Mr. John Burnet, F.R.I.B.A., ex-president, 
and father of the present president, which took 
place on the 15th ult. Mr. Burnet had reached 
the venerable age of eighty-seven years, and 
was held in the highest esteem by all who knew 
him. He was one of the original members of 
this Institute, was long a member of council, 
and held the office of president from 1876-1878. 
Latterly he was on the roll of honorary mem- 
bers. He became a Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects in 1876. \During Mr. 
Burnet’slong career as an architect he and his 
firm of John Burnet & Son designed many impor- 
tant buildings in Glasgow and the West of Scot- 
land, among others the Western Infirmary, the 
Stock Exchange, the Merchants’ House, the 
head offices of the Clydesdale Bank and of the 
Union Bank of Scotland, Woodlands-road 
United Presbyterian Church, the mansion 
houses of Auchendennan and Arden, and 
Rowardennan Lodge, Loch Lomond. Mr. 
Burnet’s relations with the Institute and his 
professional brethren generally were of the 
most cordial character, and his genial presence 
and wise counsel will be greatly missed. It 
was unanimously agreed that the Secretary 
be instructed to send an excerpt from this 
minute to Mr. Burnet’s widow. The meeting 
then took into consideration the unanimous 
report of the Council regarding the Royal 
Infirmary competition, and a letter addressed 
to the chairman and managers of the infirmary, 
which had been prepared by them, was 
approved of and adopted. The Secretary was 
instructed to forward the letter to the chair- 
man and managers, and to send copies to the 
allied Societies and to the public Press,— 
Glasgow Herald. 

—_— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
A numerously attended meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Friday, January 25, the chairman, Mr. 
Percival Marshall, presiding. Before proceed- 
ing with the business of the evening, the chair- 
man made a feeling allusion to the great loss 
which the nation has just sustained, and moved 
the following resolution, which was passed in 
silence, all upstanding :—“ That the members 
of the Institution of Junior Engineers are 
deeply grieved to receive the intimation of 
the decease of her Gracious Majesty, the 
universally-beloved Queen Victoria. They 
humbly desire to tender to his Majesty the 
King, and to the other members of the Royal 
Family, their expressions of sincere and re- 
spectful sympathy on this sorrowful occasion.” 
The names of thirty-two members, elected since 
the last meeting, having been announced, Mr. 
Alexander Ross, M.Inst.C.E., honorary member 
of the Institution, proceeded to read a paper 
on “Railway Construction.” The author 
stated that on a new railway being promoted 
the services of an engineer would be required 
to make a preliminary survey, to report on the 
route he would recommend, and to estimate 
the probable cost ; and on these proving satis- 
factory, his next duty would be to proceed with 
the surveys, and to take such levels as would 
enable him to prepare the Parliamentary plans 
and sections, keeping well in view the require- 
ments of the several Acts of Parliament 
generally incorporated with the Special Act 
and particularly the Land Clauses Acts of 1845 
and 1863, as well as the Standing Orders of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the regulations 
and requirements of the Board of Trade. It 
was pointed out how very important it is that 








expensive property and buildings, at the same 
time avoiding such bad curves and gradients as 
would limit the working capacity of the line. 
Consideration was then given to curves and 
super-elevation of the outer rail, and the limiting 
effect curves had on the load tobe hauled, but 
more particularly on the speed at which 
trains could be run with safety, the deduction 
being that for a first-class trunk line of railway 
no curve should be of less radius than one mile, 
if this could be reasonably secured. This was 
followed by a reference to gradients, data 
being given and a table submitted, indicating 
to what a serious extent bad gradients limit 
the hauling capacity of the engine, it being 
shown that when a gradient is so heavy as to 
require two engines to do the work of one, it 
might be economical to expend more capital 
in securing a better inclination, bearing in 
mind, however, that circumstances did arise 
when this did not apply, as, for instance, 
when coal or iron ore had to be hauled from 
the higher lands to a dock or depot lower 
down, the load then being with the gradient 
and the empty waggons only having to 
be hauled sup the hill. The desirability 
of balancing the earthwork in cuttings 
and embankments was referred to, and also 
that in ranging out the line, level crossings 
should be avoided, and the number of bridges, 
viaducts, tunnels, retaining walls, and culverts 
should be kept down as much, as possible and 
the smallest sizes adopted, consistent with 
efficiency. Cross sections of cuttings and em- 
bankments were illustrated, the author recom- 
mending for the cutting a width of 28 ft.at the 
formation level for two lines of way, earthen- 
ware pipes, with cesspits 1ooft. apart, being 
used at the sides in lieu of side ditches; the 
ballast carried right across, and in this manner 
supporting the slopes. Other precautions that 
should be taken for the prevention of slips in 
the slopes of cuttings and embankments were 
noticed. In describing railway bridges the 
author gave the preference to brick and stone 
arches when these could be used, both on 
account of first cost and after maintenance. 
When the superstructure must be of steel and 
when headway would admit, he favoured that 
type where the girders are placed directly under 
the rails, with parapet girders at a higher level 
and the whole connected with flooring plates. 
The paper next dealt with the advantages to 
be derived by using a type in which two 
centre girders are employed, and each line of 
rails is carried by an independent bridge, 
especially when a railway is overlying coal 
measures where subsidence is likely to occur, 
as one line of rails could be lifted while the 
traffic is conducted over the other line. The 
construction of tunnels was alluded to, and the 
several parts forming the permanent way were 
described in detail, as well as the various 
processes in use for the preservation of timber 
sleepers. Special mention was made of steel 
rails, the author referring to the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade in 
May, 1896, and regretting that while recom- 
mending the standardising of rails in connexion 
with (1) weight, (2) section, and (3) the chemical 
composition, no recommendation was made as 
to who should undertake this most desirable 
duty. The concluding part of the paper was 
devoted to signalling, it being stated that the 
lock and block system was working its way 
slowly to the front—and also that at the pre- 
sent time four methods of operating the inter- 
locking, the signals, and the points by power 
are being considered, viz.: the hydraulic, the 
electric, the pneumatic, and the electro- 
pneumatic.” As under existing conditions each 
of these necessitated the provision of special 
power, it was thought there was not much to 
be gained from the point of view of economy, 
but the author expressed the opinion that the 
ultimate development of the matter would 
probably resolve itself into every railway 
station being provided with a power station, 
looked after by skilled attendants, not only to 
supply power to work the signalling appli- 
ances, but also for electric lighting, for pumping 
water, for working hoists, for warming and 
ventilating the buildings, and to meet the 
numerous requirements of a railway station. 





WILLING’s PRESS GUIDE, —“ Willing’s Press Guide 
for 1901 ” (James Willing, Ltd., 125, Strand, W.C.), 
is the twenty-eighth annual issue of a concise and 
well-arranged index to the Press of the United 
Kingdom. The guide also contains a list of the 
principal colonial and foreign journals and a variety 
of general information relating to the Press. It is 
one of the best and cheapest Press guides 
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THE GLASGOW INFIRMARY COMPETI. | "Urgency, owing to the proposal of your Sub" | Caswell, near Towcester; W. O. Wightman, 


TION. 


THE Glasgow Institute of Architects have 
addressed the following letter to the Infirmary 
Committee in regard to the recent compe- 
tition :— 

“115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
January 21, Igol. 
To the Chairman and Managers of the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary. 

GENTLEMEN,—Recognising it to be your earnest 
desire that the Infirmary, when reconstructed, 
should conform to the most modern standards of 
design in this class of building, and that the sub- 
scribers and the general public have a right to 
expect this, we, the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
as a body of technical experts in such matters, feel 
it to be our duty to state that, in our opinion, this 
result will not be achieved if the reconstruction is 
proceeded with according to the plans selected by 
your Sub-Committee in the recent competition. 

We attribute this failure not to any lack of zeal 
on the part of your Committee, or of ability on the 
part of the competing architects, but mainly to the 
manner in which the competition was initiated and 
carried through, and that in the following respects 
among others :— 

I, That along with the printed conditions pro- 
vided for the competition there were issued two sets 
of sketch plans as indicative of alternative arrange- 
ments which the Sub-Committee recommended, and 
which were stated in the accompanying report to 
be drawn by, or under the direction of, two members 
of the Sub-Committee respectively. 

II, That a Jubilee Block, to be situated on a par- 
ticular part of the site, was insisted upon as an 
integral part of the scheme. 

The results of these elements in the conditions 


were :— 

(a) That the competitors and the assessor \were 
hampered in the exercise of their individual judg- 
ment as to the main points of importance in such a 
building, viz., the distribution of the various build- 
ings with respect to each other for convenience of 
working, and of all for the freest access of sun and 


air. 

(b) That the competitors were placed in the 
invidious position that, in the event of the schemes 
recommended by the Committee not proving 
themselves to be in accord with their judg- 
ment and experience, they were bound, in 
departing from them, to meet with disfavor from 
those influential members of the Committee who 
would enter upon the examination of all the plans 
with minds necessarily biassed in favour of those 
which they themselves had put forward, while 
reserving their position as judges. 

(c) That as the result the proposal that plan E be 
accepted, which became the finding of the meeting, 
was moved 'by the gentleman who was actually the 
author of the scheme which was adopted and 
worked out in detail by this competitor. 

III. That neither of the sketch plans issued are 
in accord with the present day principles of hospital 
design, as might indeed be expected, seeing that 
their authors have not enjoyed the training which 
would qualify them as surgical, medical, or archi- 
tectural experts; that, in fact, the plans are in many 
vital particulars inadequate and out-of-date, and that 
these faults are naturally displayed equally in the 
selected design, which is but an elaboration of one 
of them, A corroboration of this assertion with 
regard to the radical faultiness of the plans in 
question is furnished by the fact that six out of the 
ten competing architects found it necessary in spite 
of risk of possible consequences already alluded to, 
to entirely throw over the schemes furnished to 
them, and that among this number are found all the 
four architects from outside of Glasgow (two from 
London and two from Edinburgh), who were 
presumably invited specially on account of their 
knowledge of hospital design. 

Such being the opinion of the Institute after a 
very mature and careful consideration of the whole 
subject, we would most earnestly urge the managers, 
before committing themselves and the public to the 
erection of any portion of the building,-as designed, 
to have the plans submitted to one or more inde- 
pendent hospital authorities of recognised and out- 
standing position for consideration and report. 

Apart from the all-important question of the 
erection with the public funds of an entirely 
adequate and modern hospital, we, the Institute of 
Architects, feel it necessary to lodge a protest 
against the setting aside by the Sub-Committee, 
without any reason given, of the award of the pro- 
fessional assessor, Dr. Rowand Anderson — the 
more so that a simple majority of one was con- 
sidered sufficient tooverturn his judgment—as liable 
to prejudice the success, alike for promoters and 
architects, of future competitions in Glasgow. And 
we have further to state, that the erection of a 
Jubilee block, such as is proposed, seven stories 
high, and in the position selected, will, if proceeded 
with, dwarf and irretrievably injure for all time the 
external appearance of the cathedral. The fore- 
going statements represent the unanimous finding of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, at a meeting 
specially called to consider a report of the Council 


on the question, and as the matter is not only one of A 


the greatest public importance, but of extreme 





Committee to proceed at once with the erection of 
the northern block, it has been communicated to 
the public Press at the same time as it‘is submitted, 
with our earnest prayer for its consideration, to 
yourselves, wnt7Ad =| cya 

In name and on behalf of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects. C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary.” 


—_ 
-_ 





THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


A MEETING was held .on Monday evening at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, Gt. George-street, 
Westminster, for the purpose of continuing the 
discussion upon Mr. R. E. Middleton’s paper 
on “ The Future of the London Water Supply.” 

Mr. J. Shaw, the President, said that since 
they last met, which was only a fortnight ago, 
a very great calamity had happened to the 
country in the death of our beloved Sovereign, 
Queen Victoria. In consequence of that sad 
occurrence the council had resolved that it 
would be most desirable that they should show 
their respect by adjourning this meeting. It 
was thought that this course would commend 
itself also to the members present. In addition 
to this, the council proposed to send a resolu- 
tion to the proper quarter, to the effect that the 
Institution desired to express their sense of the 
grievous loss sustained by the death of the late 
Queen, their sympathy with the Royal Family, 
and their loyalty to King Edward. It was im- 
possible for them yet to realise what the loss 
really was, but in the midst. of their sorrow 
they could be thankful that the late Queen died 
so peacefully, surrounded by her family. They 
should also be thankful for the great example 
which her late Majesty had left to them in 
every capacity, whether as wife, mother, or 
Queen—an example that never could be 
excelled, even if it could be equalled. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





Students’ Preliminary Examination, 


Of the candidates who presented themselves at 
the Preliminary Examination of the Institution, held 
concurrently in London, Manchester, Dublin, and 
Glasgow on January 16 and 17, the following 
satisfied the examiners :—J. T. Abrahams, Maida 
Vale; R. S. Andrews, Oxford; O. W. Allen, 
London ; E. R. Appleton, Eaglesciffe, Durham ; 
F, L. Baker, Bishop’s Stortford ; E. G. Bayly, Berk- 
hampstead ; H. C. Beaven, Enfield, N. ; R. L. J. 
Bedford, Acton, W.; R. H. W. Bennett, Wimbledon 
Park; C. E, Benton, Grimsby; C. J. Berry, 
Wandsworth-common ; B. F. Blois, Bourne: 
mouth ; L. V. Bowler, Southend ; T. H. Bowler, 
Canterbury; H. Brown, Chichester ; W. E. Brown, 
Chester; A. H. Bulteel, St. Austell; H. Burch, High- 
gate; E.C. Burgess, West Hampstead; R. H. Burstow, 
Hailsham ; C. R. Campbell, South Kensington!; W. J. 
Carlisle, Gloucester; J. G. Chapple, Acton, W.; 
A. Chard, Thorverton ; A. H. Clarke, Walthamstow ; 
W. C. Clemens, Plymouth* ; C. S. Cobb, Strathfield- 
saye; H. Cooper, Gravesend; H. J. Culpin, 
Walthamstow ; H. Darby, Bridlington; W. G. 
Davies, Newbridge; A.C. Dorrington, Lancaster ; 
W. M. Dugdale, Oswestry ; S. Edwards, Exeter ; 
C. Eggar, Farnham; F. C. G. Ellen, Andover ; 
R. A, Ellis, Wanstead; C. S. E. Evans, Haverford- 
west; G. W. Ferris, Maida Vale; J. A. Flatt, 
Wanstead; J. H. Fenning, Bedford; G. F. 
Finch, Hornsey Rise; A. K. Foulis, Motherwell ; 
E. L. Frost, Anerley; H. J. Gale, Wheatley; T. M. 
Glasson, Aspatria; T. K. Gloag, London; P. W. 
Gregory, Haverstock Hill; O. Greenwood, Tod- 
morden ; J. C. Grierson, Liverpool; E. M. Haes, 
Surbiton ; V. M. Hall, Hampstead; E. C. Harris, 
Upper Tooting; E. T. Haslehust, London; E. R. 
Hawkins, Downham Market; J. Hayward, Bath ; 
G. S. Henderson, Kilmarnock; H. A. Hinton, 
Highgate ; S. Hooper, Upton Manor ; R. L. Honey, 
Rochester ; J. N. Horsfield, jun., Kingston-on- 
Thames ; E. Howard, Snaresbrook ; E. E, V. Ives, 
North Walsham; E. C. Jarvis, Upper Tooting ; 
S. B. King, Abingdon; W. H. Lamble, London; 
J. C. Lucas, Lewes; A. J. Lyddon, Plymouth; 
M. L. Lyon, London; J. E. G. McSheehy, Wimble- 
don ; J. Matley, Oldham; E. Meacher, Salisbury ; 
C. McC. Myott, Cambridge; J. S. Naylor, Becken- 
ham; A. O. Noakes, Willesden Green; O. T. 
Nettleton, Kensington; H. B. Owen, Newcastle, 
Staffs. ; J. O. Payne, Bromley ; C. F. Peile, North 
Finchley; G. L. Pepler, Croydon; A. P. Pickers- 
gill, Putney Hill, S.W.; E. T. F. Pope, Mar- 
gate; P. H. Ross, Holloway; T. Rule, Aspatria ; 
A. Salwey, Broxbourne; W. S. V. Sansom, 
Colchester; T. E. Scammell, Redland, Bristol ; 
J. J. Shardlow, Leicester ; A. J. Shield, Liverpool ; 
F. M. Skelt, Leytonstone; S. W. Smith, Cheshunt ; 
W. B. Smith, Hinckley; C. T. Steward, London; 
N. D. Stewart, Dunston, Salisbury ; T. Tivendale, 
Stoke Newington, N. ; C. W. Unsworth, Altrincham ; 
A. A. Vigers, Walton-on-Thames; P. D. Voisey, 
Exeter; I. Wall, Huddersfield; S. J. Walter, New 
Wanstead, E.; A. H. Wells, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
V. White, Portsmouth; H. W. Whitton, 








* Bracketed equal for head of List. 


Croydon; H. W. Wilkinson, Winchmore Hie 


Williams, Croydon; H. Wood, Grimsby ; §. F 
Woodbrige, Harrow-on-the-Hill’;_J. P. Woodhams 
Hastings ; B. Worrall, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
H. O. Young, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. s 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


A SPECIAL meeting of this Council was hela 
on Tuesday afternoon in the County Hajj 
Spring Gardens, Alderman Dickinson, Chair. 
man, presiding, when it was agreed that an 
address of condolence in the affliction of the 
King, and of congratulation upon his accession 
4 the throne, be presented to his Majesty the 

ing. 

. ae ordinary weekly meeting was then 

eld. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom. 
mended, and it was agreed, to lend Battersea 
Borough Council 4,795/. for building a 
coroner’s court and mortuary ; the Shoreditch 
Borough Council 2,430/. for a street improve. 
ment ; the Woolwich Borough Council 6,550), 
for stables and underground conveniences: 
and the St. Pancras Guardians 2,600. for 
works at the infirmary. 

New Statistical Officer —On the recommen- 
dation of the General Purposes Committee, Mr, 
E. J. Harper, assistant valuer, was appointed 
statistical officer, in place of Mr. Gomme, pro. 
moted to be Clerk of the Council, in succession. 
to Mr. Stewart. 

Spitalfields Market.—In view of the Bill 
which the Council is promoting for the acqui- 
sition of Spitalfields Market, a provisional 
agreement with the freeholders, putting the 
price at 176,750/., was approved. 

The Port of London.—The Rivers Committee, 
in the course of a long report, recommended 
the Council to pass the following resolutions :— 

“That the Council authorises the Rivers Com- 
mittee to arrange for evidence to be given before 
the Royal Commission on the following lines :— 

That the management of the Port of London 
and the docks of the London and India, the Mill. 
wall and Surrey Commercial Docks Companies 
should be consolidated in the hands of one public 
authority. : 

That the port should for all purposes be defined 
as extending from the tidal limit of the Thamesat 
Teddington on the west to an imaginary line drawn 
from the Naze to the North Foreland, subject only 
to provisions similar to those in the Thames Con- 
servancy Act, 1894 (Section 3 and the second 
schedule) with regard to charging shipping dues. 

That the management and administration of the 
port and docks should be in the hands ofa Statutory 
Authority, to be called the ‘ Port of London Com- 
mittee,’ subject to the Council retaining the control 
of capital expenditure. : 

That power should be conferred on the Council 
to purchase the property of the dock companies, and 
to raise the capital necessary for that purpose for 
the deepening of the channel of the river, and the- 
improvement of the port and docks, 

That the Port of London Committee should be 
constituted on the general principle of one-thiré 
representation of the Council, one-third of ship- 
owners and merchants, and one-third of the City 
and official members. ; 

That in view of the national interest in the Port 
of London the Government be invited tv contribute 
towards the expense of improving the port. an 

That repayment of capital should be — 
for by instalments spread over 100 years, on 
annuity system.” 


These recommendations were aa to, after 
discussion, practically unanimously. ‘ 

Pachoouel Fire Station.—The Fire Brigatt 
Committee recommended, and it was be aes 
that the estimate of 15,200/. to be submitted 
the Finance Committee in respect of : ; 
erection of the proposed Euston-road = . 
be approved, and that tenders be invited by 
public advertisement for the work. 


Hous:ng : Caledonian Asylum Sito, —_ 
—The Housing of the Working Classes a 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, sane 
estimate of 16,500/. submitted by the ps 
Committee be approved, and that the _ , 
do acquire, under Part III. of the — ae 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, the Ca +" ve 
Asylum and the site thereof, subject = 
sanction of the Charity Commission®®, ae 
subject to a provisional agreement em ed 
the conditions set out in the Comm 
report. 

yl Bridge Southern Approach—On Ke 
recommendation A the Improvements 
mittee, it was agreed— | 

(a) That the working-drawings, a egpeer ~ ‘i 
estimate of the cost (21,5001.) of the n of the: 
other works in connexion with the po 
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new Tower Bridge southern approach between 
Purbrook-street and Artillery-street be referred to 
the Manager of the Works Department, with a view 
to the work being carried out without the interven- 
tion of a contractor. 

b) That the Improvements Committee be autho- 
rised to engage, at the weekly wages of 3/. 13s. 6d., a 
clerk of works in connexion with the portion of the 
new Tower Bridge southern approach between 
Purbrook-street and Artillery-street. 


Westminster Improvement—The Improve- 
ments Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed— 

That the estimate of 1,315,000/. (in substitution 
for the capital vote of 51,443/. which was approved 
by the Council on November 6, 1900), submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the Thames 
Embankment extension and Westminster improve- 
ments at Millbank be approved, and that, as the 
Council of the City of Westminster had undertaken 
to make the necessary contribution of 100,000/., the 
Improvements Committee be authorised to incur 
expenditure on capital account up to 1,315,000}. for 
the purpose of the improvements in question. 


Theatres, &c.—The Theatres and Music-halls 
Committee recommended that the following 
applications be agreed to :— 

Alterations to gallery, Euston Theatre of 
Varieties (Messrs. Wylson & Long). 

Gallery steppings at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington (Mr. F. Matcham). 

uadrant Restaurant, London Exhibitions 
(Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Deviations from plans of St. Pancras Public 
Baths (Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle). 

The recommendations were agreed to, and 
the Council, having transacted other business, 
adjourned. 


os | 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 


THE L.C.C. AND BUILDING LINES. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE, 


ASITTING of the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act, 1894, was held on Friday last 
week at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George- 
street, Westminster, to hear the appeal made by 
Mr. James Ellis against the certificate of the 
Superintending Architect of the London County 
Council defining the general line of buildings on 
the south side of Woolwich-road, Greenwich, 
between the house known as No. 480 in that road 
and the street known as Ransom-road. The cer- 
tificate referred to was issued under Sections 22 and 
29 of the London Building Act, and the plan to 
which it referred—the one approved by the Superin- 
tending Architect—showed the building line to cut 
through a projecting house owned by Mr. Ellis, It 
was against this that Mr. Ellis appealed. The 
members of the Tribunal present were Mr. Arthur 
Cates (Chairman), Mr. Penfold, and Mr. Hudson. 
Mr. Ellis conducted his own case, and Mr. Dalbie, 
barrister (instructed by Mr. Andrew), represented 
the County Council. 

At the outset of the hearing a question arose as 
to whether the Superintending Architect against 
whose certificate the appeal was inade should be in 
attendance. Mr. Ellis maintained that as that 
gentleman was in the position of defendant, his 
attendance was necessary. In the certificate which 
hehad issued he made certain statements which he 
ought to be there to substantiate, and he (Mr. Ellis) 
in turn was there to defend himself against the 
Superintending Architect. 

After consultation, Mr. Hudson said the Tribunal 
. sage him to express their view of the position 
= by the Superintending Architect with regard to 
the Present application. Their opinion was that 

t official was an independent officer. Before 
oe persons could do anything under the Build- 
al hg was necessary that they should first of 
. obtain his certificate, If any dispute arose as 
ny — of the provisions of the certificate, any 
A € parties concerned could, if they pleased, 
. — the Superintending Architect as a witness 
A “ cross-examined by both sides, but they must 

«hep tisk of doing so. 
the od ee expressed the further opinion that 

st re unal was limited under Section 183 of the 

0 require the production of documents or 

Mr ow to hear and receive evidence. 

Sy albie pointed out that there was nothing in 
the Tn So far as he was aware, about the power of 

a unal to call witnesses. Mr. Ellis asked if 

fle . dignified course for the County Council to 
Superint ould not be to ask the attendance of their 
iiccent ending Architect. He was there in the 
ns S of fairness, and he did not think his 

i an unreasonable one. 

is e me The case, then, must be left in 

the § n, that you may request the attendance 

Mr Ele ntending Architect. 
not here on do request it, but, unfortunately, he is 
certain wae made an accusation and made a 
defend that Hcg he is bound to be here to 

© Chairman: The practice has been for the 


Super . : 
Mt Biss achlioat not to be here. 








Iam going to prove that he has attached 
to the plan a line that was not settled on 
the day when he met the parties, and that he altered 
his plan after he left the parties. I am also going 
to show that once a decision has been arrived at by 
a public body it cannot be altered, 

The Chairman: You have not given the Superin- 
tending Architect any notice asking him to be present. 

Mr. Ellis: I have written the Solicitor of the 
County Council stating that the plan attached to the 
certificate is a false one. I have not made a formal 
request for him to be in attendance. 
The Chairman: It is to him you must communi- 
cate your desire that he should attend. If he, 
in response to that, declines to attend, it is for you 
to consider what steps you shall take to enforce 
his attendance. 
Mr. Ellis: Unless he attends to-day the invalidity 
of his plan and certificate shall be established. It 
was for the counsel of the County Council honour- 
ably to call for the attendance of the Superintend- 
ing Architect. 
Mr. Hudson: They decline to do so, and leave 
you to prove your case. 
Mr. Ellis: There being no defendant present, I 
have obviously no one to fight. 
Mr. Hudson : Then that is to your advantage, but 
you must prove your case. 
Mr. Ellis : Then I am prepared to proceed. 
The case was then proceeded with, Mr. Ellis 
opening his appeal. by handing in a copy of the 
correspondence that had passed between him and 
the Solicitors of the County Council, adding that 
copies had been sent to the Solicitor of the Council 
and also to members of the Tribunal. His objection 
to the plan annexed to the certificate was, he added, 
that the line of building therein marked by the 
Superintending Architect was not the one marked by 
him in the presence of the parties who attended the 
meeting held in December. 
At this point the plan referred to was produced, 
and Mr. Ellis, after inspecting it, agreed that it was 
the one submitted to the parties with a certain 
pencilled line made by the Superintending Architect 
deleted. The line which there appeared was not 
the one made by the Superintending Architect in 
the presence of the parties concerned. He had on 
two occasions subsequent to the meeting pointed 
out to that official the absurdity of making a build- 
ing line which cut directly through a house thats 
was more than a hundred years old. It wat im- 
possible, of course, for him to say whether the par- 
ticular piece of linen submitted to the Tribunal was 
the one which was marked by the Superintending 
Architect in the presence of the parties. 
Mr. Andrew (the Council’s Solicitor) stated that 
an assistant in the County Council's office who was 
present at the meeting was in attendance, and he 
wonld prove the plan to be the identical one sub- 
mitted on that occasion. 
Mr. Ellis submitted that the plan, having been 
approved by the Council, could not be altered, 
and in proof of this contention quoted the case 
Slee v, the Mayor of Bradford (8 Law Times (New 
Series), p. 491). In this case, he said, it was 
held that when a Town Council had approved a 
plan they had no right afterwards to alter the line 
of frontage. 
The Chairman remarked that this was very good 
law, but he could not see that the approval by the 
Superintending Architect should be held as equiva- 
lent to approval by the County Council. 
Mr. Ellis: Surely he is the representative of the 
County Council, and the Council is responsible for 
him ? 
The Chairman: No, he is not. He does not 
arrive at his certificate until he makes inquiries and 
decides as to what form his certificate will take. 
It is the final certificate, and that alone, we have to 
deal with. What transpired previously is quite 
beyond us. 
Mr. Ellis: Passing over that, then, I have to sub- 
mit that my application of October 4 was not made 
under Section 22. It was an intimation to the 
County Council that for the sake of peace I was 
willing to give up land, 48 ft. in length and 9 ft. in 
breadth, to widen the Woolwich-road, which is 
extremely narrow and dangerous at that point. I 
gave up that land voluntarily and without prejudice, 
and, as you will observe from the correspondence, 
I reserved my right to disregard the Council’s 
pleasure or refusal. I wished to meet the Council for 
once by making the offer I did. The Council did not 
accept, neither did they refuse it. Three weeks 
passed, and then I was asked to send ina fresh plan, 
as nothing had been done with my application—if 
application it can be called—and I didso. Sub- 
sequently the remark was made that the architect 
might be asked to define the line of building in 
Woolwich-road, and then I stated that this would 
not affect my line of building. 
The Chairman asked if there was any plas lodged 
on October 4, as there was nothing referring to it in 
Mr. Ellis’s letter to the Council of that date. 
Mr. Ellis replied that there was. 
Mr. Dalbie remarked that Mr. Ellis was entitled 
to assume that consent was given to his proposal. 
Under Section 27 there was the express provision 
that “the consent given by the Council shall not 
affect the building line.” Assuming that he had the 
consent, Icannot see that it would help him, having 
regard to Section 27. 





erhaps not, in man but in thi 
case I not, y cases, but in this 
wish to put him in the box as my witness. 


If the Council gave consent to No. 4098 to bring 
out his house, No. 496, next door, could not assume 
that he also had a right to do so. The reading 
of the Section is this, that providing the County 
Council do give consent for a particular person 
to bring out his property, it shall not bind them 
to assent to the people next door doing the same. 
Madame Tussaud’s, in Marylebone-road, is a 
case in point. Continuing, Mr. Ellis said that his 
next points were that his application of November 15 
was made at the request of the Council’s Solicitor 
and Superintending Architect, and in no way 
barred his first application of October 4, and that 
his offer to give up a strip of land 9 ft. broad was 
gratuitous, he being only bound by Section 13 of 
the Act to keep 20 ft. distant from the centre of 
the road. He further maintained that as Ransom- 
road, which runs through Woolwich-road, broke 
the building line, as was proved by its absence 
from the plans of the Superintending Architect, 
owners of property beyond were not entitled to be: 
heard in this case. His next point was that the 
Local Authority of the district had no locus standi as 
his building was not within the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the road,and that the works 
consisted of extensions only and consisted of one 
and the same building. The material point in 
this case was that Section 22 of the Act did not 
apply to his application, for that section only 
applied to where a building was erected within the 
prescribed distance, for if it was the County Council 
could take action. 

Mr. Hudson remarked that his understanding 
was that the appeal was made under Section 25 of 
the Act, and it seemed to himas if Mr. Ellis was 
wandering about all sorts of sections. The appeal 
was against a certificate of the Superintending. 
Architect defining the general line of buildings. He 
understood Mr. Ellis to have made a proposition 
without regard to Section 22, that the Council de- 
clined it, and that, as a consequence, it was abortive. 
Mr. Ellis replied that his offer to the Council came 
toan end. The Superintending Architect, in fixing 
the building line, ran his head against a wall that 
was more than a hundred years old. Having 
failed to make a hole in it he attempted to cut 
through it, as was marked in the plan. Now, the 
Act contained provision respecting the prolongation 
of a building line, but whoever heard of the pro- 
longation of a line being severed by 20 ft. ? 

Mr. Hudson pointed out that in his application of 
October 4, Mr. Ellis applied for leave to erect two 
domestic dwellings to be used as shops and 
dwellings. He asked the appellant to consider how 
these could be described as one building. 

Mr. Ellis replied that he was putting iron doors 
to join the buildings. He said it was outside the 
power of the London County Council to restrain 
any one from building if he was 20 ft. from the 
centre of the road if there was no line at the point, 
and it was an extension of an existing building as 
was the case in his instance. 

Mr. Ellis afterwards entered the witness-box and 
gave evidence, as did Mr. Harry Saywood, the 
appellant’s foreman ; Mr. Walter Spier, the District 
Surveyor; and Mr. W. T. Perkins, an assistant in 
the office of the Superintending Architect of the 
London County Council. 

Mr. Dalbie, for the County Council, contended 
that they might have a general line of building 
even with one or eventwo buildings projecting over 
it, and this was the position of the building at 
494, Woolwich-road. He submitted that this pro- 
perty should not be left out in the way suggested. 
If it were, it should not form a precedent for bring- 
ing out the two adjoining houses, As the matter 
stood at present the only obstacle to getting a 
proper building line for that part of Woolwich- 
road was No. 494, and if Mr. Ellis pulled that 
property down with the intention of rebuilding it, 
the Local Authority would have the opportunity of 
having it set back to the general building line by 
paying compensation. 

Mr. Ellis repeated his contention that so long as 
he was kept out with the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the road he required no consent from 
the County Council or any one else to build. 
They had no power whatever to interfere with 
the property at 494, Woolwich-road, and he could 
carry it along to the point where he had offered 
to concede land to the County Council of the 
value of a thousand pounds. His offer stood 
open to the Council to accept because he had full 
sympathy with the community, and desired to see 
the road at that point widened. 

The Chairman remarked that the Superintending 
Architect could not have intended to conceal any- 
thing, as he went to the spot and used his own 
judgment. Any attempt such as Mr. Ellis suggested 
would, therefore, have been vain and futile, and he 
could not put the intelligence of the Superintending 
Architect at such a low standard as to imagine that 
by putttng forward any plan he could hope to 
deceive the Tribunal. 

Mr. Ellis: I hold that I have a substantial 
grievance in the refusal of the Council to produce 
the Superintending Architect to-day. 

The Chairman: You should have taken steps to 
ensure his attendance. 

After some further observations the chairman 
intimated that the Tribunal would consider all 
the points raised, and issue their decision in due 





Mr. Ellis: You are misconstruing that Section. 
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Sllustrations. 


GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


E give this week full illustrations of the 
design for rebuilding the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary, by Mr. H. E. Clifford, 

of Glasgow, to which the assessor, Dr. Rowand 

Anderson, awarded the first premium, and 

which, it would appear, ought to be the one 

to be carried out, though the committee, 
apparently, have chosen to throw it over. 

The following extracts from the architect’s 
descriptive memorandum, sent in with the 
design, will serve to explain the drawings :— 


“ Block Plan.—In arranging the position of the 
various blocks on the site, scheme No. 5 has ina 
large measure been adhered to. It provides the 
greatest possible amount of free space between the 
infirmary buildings and the high tenements on the 
west side of Castle-street, while to the east of the 
infirmary buildings there is ample free space. The 
open front quadrangle gives convenient access to 
each block. 

It is proposed to erect the north part of block A 
{which stands clear of the present buildings), before 
taking down any of the present buildings. This is 
suggested with a view to maintaining the existing 
accommodation as far as possible throughout the 
entire reconstruction. The Pathological Institute 
remains in its present position, and will require at 
some future time to be rebuilt. Any attempt to 
alter the existing building is felt would be a mistake. 
The present laundry block, being considered suffi- 
cient, is not interfered with. Additional boilers are 
erected at the west end of laundry block to provide 
steam for the. hot water supply to the infirmary 
buildings, and for warming fresh air in ducts to 
wards, &c. The chapel is placed at end of conser- 
vatory corridor, near west end of nurses’ home. 
The nurses’ home can be added to at east end. 

Superintendent's House.—The house would be 
erected on ground at east end of site. 

Basement Floor.—Owing to the levels of the site, 
this floor extends only under blocks A and C. 
Besides access by stairs from ground floor, there is 
an entrance from Vicar’s-alley for stores, &c. A 
corridor is arranged from basement of block A to 
present mortuary and new boiler house. The 
accommodation on this floor is :— 





1. General stores, with lift direct to kitchen on top 
floor. 
2. Linen and sewing-room. 
3. Mattress and mattress-work-room. 
4. Dorcas, dressmaking, and patients’ clothes. 
5. Turkish bath. 
6. Electrical department. 
7. Gymnasium. 
Surgical service. 
One ward (spare), fifteen beds at 1,500 cubic feet per 
bed. 
. One side ward (spare), four beds at 1,760 cubic feet per 
ved. 
. One side room (spare), one bed at 1,838 cubic feet per 
ed. 


Ground Floor.—Although an entrance is shown at 
front of Cathedral-square block, the working 
entrance to the infirmary is from Castle-street. A 
gatehouse with emergency wards is placed at west 
end of block B, and adjoining working entrance. 
The porter is also here. Accommodation on this 
floor is:— 

Block A.—One complete surgical service. 

: _ wards, forty-three beds at 1,560 cubic feet per 
ed. 

One side ward (female), four beds at 1,760 cubic feet 

per bed. 

Two side rooms, two beds at 1,790 cubic feet per bed. 

Block C.—Administrative. 

Block B.—Administrative and emergency wards at 
Gatehouse. 

Two wards, eleven beds ai 2,001 cubic feet per bed. 

Block D.—Isolation. 

7 egy wards, twenty-seven beds at 1,550 cubic feet per 
oed. 


The other stories follow much the same 
general arrangement, so that we need not con- 
tinue the schedule further, except in regard to— 

Sixth Floor (over Block C only).—Contains kitchen, 
&c., and storage accommodation supplied from 
general stores in basement. The kitchen is in 
centre of Block C, and a service passage is arranged 
on same level in roof over Blocks A and B, giving 
a direct service for food by trolleys to the hoists of 
Blocks A and B. 


Abstract of Accommodation. 





Male, Female. Spare. Total. 

Block A 179 120 209 = 319 . 
eS 43 59 1 = 363 i 432 Surgical. 
» B 137 109 - = 246 Medical. 
»  » 16 II - = 27 Isolation. 

375 299 3r 795 


Style of Architecture—The English Renaissance 
has been considered the most suitable style from 
every point of view, and in order to emphasise the 
Diamond Jubilee, royal crowns have been intro- 
duced on the Cathedral-square facade, and the 
equestrian statues flanking the entrance could be 
those of the Queen and Prince Consort. 








Materials and Construction. — The foundation 
would be cencrete, and the outside walls of free- 
stone. The stone for external face to be from 
Locharbriggs Quarry, Dumfries, all angle tooled. 

The principal division walls would be brick, and 

tho remainder of fireproof ‘Fram’ construction. 
The roofs would be slated with large-size pale green 
slates. The central dome’ and: sanitary turrets 
covered with copper. 
The floors would be fireproof, composed of steel 
girders, steel beams, and ‘Fram’ arch-blocks, 
finished on ceilings with ‘Fram’ boards coated 
with Adamantine polished plaster. The floors of 
wards, sanitary turrets, corridors, operating 
theatres, kitchen department, and all basement 
would be laid with ‘Terrazzo’ (see Paisley 
Infirmary and many Continental hospitals), and the 
floors of other apartments would be laid with pitch 
pine flooring, nailed direct on to ‘ Fram’ blocks. 

The interior of stone walls would have metal 
straps and expanded metal lathing, finished with 
Adamantine polished plaster. 

The lower part of wards and corridors, and all 
the kitchen walls to be Covered with crystalline 
tiles of large size(the joints of these tiles are so close 
no lodgement is afforded for dust), and the opera- 
ting theatres to have walls and ceilings entirely 
covered with these tiles, so that they may be 
thoroughly steamed. 

All floors, walls, and ceilings to have corners 
rounded. 

Heating and Ventilation—It is proposed to 
adopt the ‘Plenum’ system as perfected by Mr. 
William Key, and so successfully carried out by 
him in Paisley Infirmary. It is impossible to give 
an adequate representation of his methods on plans, 
but his system is now so perfect that, with 
telephonic communication from every part of the 
building to the engineer, the temperature and 
volume can be regulated to a nicety at any 
point. The air of the wards is changed ten times 
an hour during winter, and up to fourteen times 
an hour during warm weather. Steam boilers 
for air warming are placed at end of laundry 
block. 

Hot Water Supply.—The arrangements for this 
supply throughout the blocks are :—The utilising 
of steam from boilers of heating apparatus, 
supplying steam by pipes carried along in a duct 
outside of the buildings, and into copper water- 
heaters and hot water stock tank combined, placed 
in basement of each sanitary turret, from which an 
instant hot water supply i3 available at any point 
on the various floors. 

‘Lhe probable cost is estimated at 238,o00l.” 





INTERIOR VIEW OF ST. PETER’S. 


Tus view of the interior of St. Peter’s is 
placed among our illustrations this week in 
connexion with Professor Aitchison’s Royal 
Academy lecture. We have other illustrations 
to give with the succeeding lectures. 
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PROPOSED NEW WATER 
REGULATIONS, 


THE following remarks on the subject of 
water-closet flushing cisterns, included by Dr. 
Orme Dudfield, the Medical Officer of Health 
to the Borough of Kensington, in his last four- 
weekly Report, may be read with advantage 
at present. The italics in one or two passages 
are our own :— 

“Information on the subject, and some useful 
criticisms, will be found in a report by the 
Electric, Gas, and Water Committee of the 
Borough Council of Paddington, lately com- 
municated to the other Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. One or two points not emphasised 
in that document seem to call for notice. And 
firstly, it would appear, by implication at any 
rate, that regulations 32 and 34 might have the 
effect of preventing, in future, the construction 
of pan and valve closets, as it is proposed that 
every water-closet shall be supplied through a 
flushing cistern or service box so constructed 
so as to ‘prevent the discharge of more than 
two gallons of water at each flush, or a con- 
tinuous flow of water,’ 7 ¢., by raising the lever or 
handle attached to pan and valve closets, which 
cannot be properly cleansed through a flushing 
cistern or service box. The object aimed at 
is economy in the use of water—a commend- 
able object, if compatible with efficiency for 
cleansing the basin and trap of the closet. The 
proposed quantity of water—not more than two 
gallons at each flush, the quantity discharged 
often not exceeding one-and-half gallons—is in- 
adequate for the purpose. Flushing cisterns are 
usually fed through a pipe of small dimensions 
and do not refill fast enough to enable the 
user of the closet to remain long enough to 
apply a second flush. Were it the custom to 
feed the flushing cistern with a large bore 





pipe, the question of capacity of the said cis- 


eae 
tern would be of less moment; for then the 
person using the closet might follow the 
practice which, at the inquiry by the Local 
Government Board in 1895, the learned 
counsel for the Water Companies said he 
adopted, when necessary, viz., fo use a second 
flush—thereby giving the case away ; the obvious 
purpose of the regulation, limiting the quantity 
of water to two gallons at each flush, being to 
prevent the discharge of more than that 
amount at each use of the closet. The late 
vestry strongly advocated the adoption of the 
three-gallon cistern, and a very great many 
such cisterns have been fixed in this borough, 
the companies having raised no objection. The 
County Council, partly at the instance of the 
vestry, brought about the afore-mentioned in- 
quiry, which resulted in the inspector appointed 
to hold the inquiry, deciding in favour of the 
continuance of the limitation to a two-gallon 
flush. Under the instructions of the vestry, 
the Council’s surveyor and myself had a 
conference with the directors of the Chelsea 
Water Company in 1896, the Company's 
officers having in that year exhibited much 
activity in preventing the use of three-gallon 
tanks in their district. It was frankly admitted 
that the Company did not object to the use of 
such tanks on the score of local deficiency of 
supply, but only as an act of loyalty to the 
companies (acting with solidarity through a 
committee of the chairmen), and on account of 
the difficulties experienced at the time in con- 
nexion with the supply of large areas, especially 
in the eastern parts of London. The directors 
appeared to be surprised when told that a 
literal enforcement of the existing regulation, 
and the supply of closets through flushing 
cisterns only, would entail the abolition of 
valve closets, a statement confirmed by their 
own engineer present on the occasion.” 


Att lly 
ror 


COMPETITIONS. 


SWANSEA HARBOUR OFFICES. — On the 
24th ult. the report of the adjudicator on the 
Swansea Harbour Offices plan competition 
was submitted to the executive of the Swansea 
Harbour Trust. There were ninety-seven sets 
of plans sent in, and those of Mr. E. Seward, 
Cardiff, were adjudged to be the best, and he 
obtained the first premium of 10o0/. Messrs. 
Fairhurst & Thornley, Blackburn, secured the 
second premium of 50/. The adjudicator was 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Cambridge. ; 

NEW INFIRMARY, BRISTOL.—The competi- 
tion for a new infirmary to accommodate 1,000 
beds has now been settled. The committee of 
the Guardians dealing with the matter have 
considered the award of the assessor, and find 
that the three designs considered by him to be 
entitled to rank as the best and to be awarded 
the premiums are—r. Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A., 28, Woburn-place, Russell-square, 
London ; 2. Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trol- 
lope, of 28, Craven-street, Charing Cross ; 3. 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., of Notting: 
ham. 
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EARTHWORKS AND CASTLES OF 
EARLY ENGLAND. 


Tuis was the title of an illustrated lecture 
given by Mr. Elliot Malden at the London In- 
stitution on Monday. In his opening remarks 
the lecturer said there were many different 
ways in which history had been approached in 
these later ages, but none had been more pent 
spicuously successful than in the study of pas 
times through their material remains. re 
remains had a special advantage over — 
work, for, as the late Professor Freeman poin : 
out, the writers of original documents not — 
might sometimes be mistaken, but might — 
times be liars. Material remains, at all events, 
were genuine, though they might not — 
read correctly by us. Among the remains en 
past ages had left in England, fortifica . * 
fortified houses, military posts and camp fe 
refuge, were very numerous and sometimes a 
remarkable. It was remarkable, too, that they 
had been so much overlooked or only casu@ y 
studied. Ecclesiastical architecture wee poe 
more generally known to the man int om 4 
than wasmilitary architecture. Most peop a 
tell whether a church was Norman, mer be 
or Perpendicular, though they mig 1300 
able to go into detail ; but an — on - 
had not the slightest notion whether the sound 
of London or Arundel Castle or ¥ adst 
Tower of Windsor was likely to be the 
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and had not the slightest notion why the Rous 
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Tower was round or the Tower of London 
vare. There were two great uses for the 
military works of the past ; they were either 
erected to shelter a considerable number of 
ple and their flocks and herds, or they 
were erected for purely military reasons, for 
the command of the country. Posts on the top 
of a hill commanded distant views, but that 
did not give the command of the country, which 
could only be obtained by means of a garrison. 
The country could only be commanded by 
occupying the passes, fords, and bridges, and at 
such places camps were constructed. For 
sheltering non-combatants the top of a hill was 
4 suitable place, and the primitive fortifications 
of our ancestors were on the tops of hills, by 
fords, passes, and rivers. The Roman camp 
was rectangular in form, while that of 
the ancient Briton was irregular in shape, 
following the contour of the ground on which 
it happened to lie. Ancient British camps 
were surrounded sometimes by two, sometimes 
by three, banks and ditches, and in rare cases 
by four; the Roman camps by one wall 
and ditch. The British camps were larger 
than the Roman, as they were meant to include 
a large number of people and cattle, and a 
British camp near Dorking covered an area of 
eleven acres. The camps were not permanent 
habitations, and no doubt the people had per- 
manent villages near; nor were they con- 
structed to stand long siege, as nine out of ten 
had no water in them. The ancient British 
shelter camp, if untouched by subsequent 
occupants, was now a simple grass-covered 
hill, with banks and ditches covered by brush- 
wood, but the Roman stations had in many 
cases been turned into permanent fortresses 
with walls round them. It was marvellous 
what the ancient Britons did with their 
primitive implements! The remains of many 
different periods were found in these camps, 
and as flint implements and primitive stone 
implements, were found in _ considerable 
quantities, it was safe to conclude that 
primitive people occupied the camps for 
a considerable time and in considerable 
numbers. Old Sarum, Salisbury, was a 
striking instance of a primitive fortification 
held through subsequent ages until the time 
when the site of the city of Salisbury was 
transferred to where it now stands. After the 
Romans left, it was clear that the native 
inhabitants, having learnt something from the 
Roman engineers, were in the habit of making 
their camps rectangular in form, while keeping 
their primitive form of embankments to some 
extent. With the West Saxons came the 
building of burhs, places of shelter for a 
small community, which were common to 
Scandinavian and Low German nations. The 
burh consisted of a mound surrounded by an 
earth wall protected by wooden palisading, 
and with a house in the middle. Castles 
of masonry were much later erections. 
Prior to the time of William the Conqueror 
similar castles were erected in a few days 
or weeks, while, of course, castles of stone 
would have taken much longer to erect. But 
With the Normans came elaborate fortifications 
of stone, built more or less on primitive lines, 
the Normans enclosing the old British mound 
with a circular wall. There were several 
‘xamples of this period, among them being 
Arundel Castle, Sussex, where a castle, in one 
‘orm or another, existed from the time of King 
fred ; Cardiff, Lewes, Porchester, and 
et. With all their apparent skill in 
archites? the Normans were not always skilful 
rchitects, and they built massively because they 
ot ot bald = The best known example 
Ing, rman keep was at the Tower of 
rong though there was a great deal more 
an the keep, which had been badly dealt 
with by restorers, Inigo Jones put some bi 
Windows in it, for instance, which certain] did 
hot belong to the original structure Guildford 
astle was a curious example of a Norman 
von tower erected on an artificial mound, and 
“a a of three such examples he knew of. 
Cations weet then referred to concentric fortifi- 
— flanked by circular or semi- 
adi ealt place Rg the apn keep was 
escape from it and plure, it was difficult to 
Prevent the es — . Bees few soldiers could 
large force ‘eae tamale “yf wee | but a 
Centric castle ed to blockade a con- 
the risk of and such a force always ran 
People bie atving itself as well as the 
Ple blockaded. ~Concentri tl 
OG, ene annie ic castles were, 
strong against 3 gains active attac’s and 
Were a very itr ockade. Residential castles 
Ty different type, and were erected 








when fortified places were not much in demand 
and when it was considered fashionable to live 
in castles, One interesting point about castles 
was the way in which they were turned to 
account by different occupants at different 
periods. At Bramber Castle, Sussex, there 
were within the same area remains of the 
ancient British mound; there was enough to 
show that the Romans occupied the place ; 
there was the Early English mound with its 
fortifications of earth and wooden palisading, 
and then there was the Norman stone keep. 
The Tower of London was also used for vary- 
ing purposes at different times. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday the following applications 
were considered. Those applications to which 
consent has been given are granted on certain 
conditions. .Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lambeth North.—That the Council do make an 
order as follows—Whereas Mr. E. Andrews, of the 
Engineer’s office, Waterloo Station, London, on 
August 21, 1900, under the provisions of Sections 13, 
41, and 42 of the London Building Act, 1894. delivered 
on behalf of the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, at the County Hall, plansof four blocks of 
intended dwelling-houses, to be inhabited by persons 
of the working class, and proposed to be erected, 
not abutting upon a street, on a site between Boni- 
face-street, and Lambeth Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
and of a block of intended dwelling-houses, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working-class, pro- 
posed to be erected on the north side of Lambeth 
Upper Marsh, with an irregular open space at the 
rear, and the boundary fences of the site at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
Lambeth Upper Marsh and Boniface-street. .. . 
and whereas Mr. E. Andrews has since submitted 
an amended block plan (signed by the Chairman of 
the Building Act Committee) showing the boundary 
fence in Boniface-street set back the prescribed 
distance from the centre of that street... the 
Council does by this order sanction the said plans. 
. . Agreed. 

Lines of Frontage. 


Brixton.—Dwelling-houses on the eastern side 
of Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, at the corner of 
Vaughan-road, and the erection of houses on the 
eastern side of Vaughan-road (Messrs. Shoebridge 
& Rising for Mr. J. Pearman).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.-—A shop front, with 
projecting cornice and stall-curb, to premises on 
the south side of Oxford-street at the north-east 
corner of New Bond-street (Mr. W. J. Almond for 
Mr. S. L. Stacey).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—A wood, glass, and brick cor- 
ridor in front of No. 33, Hamilton-terrace, St. 
John’s-wood (Mr. T. B. Baldwin for Mrs, E. 
Wilkinson).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Widih of Way. 

Lambeth, North.—An office building with pro- 
jecting bay-windows at No. 45, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth (Mr. R. G. Booth for Mr. C. Braby).— 
Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 

Hammersmith.—That Mr. T. Athey be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request, on behalf of Mr. G. Tobutt, for permission 
to retain a wood and canvas fruit stall on the fore- 
court of No. 46, Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush.— 
Agreed. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Hampstead.—That Messrs. J. Sloper & Co. be in- 
formed that the Council is not prepared to accede 
to their request for permission to retain three wood 
and iron sheds adjoining the Tower Royal Works, 
Blackburne-road, Hampstead.—Agreed. 

Mile End.—A temporary brick and iron church at 
the rear of No. 381, Mile End-road, Mile End, at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Lawton-road (Mr. F. A. Walters for the Rev. W. 
Donlevy).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Gangway. 


Hammersmith.—An iron gangway, across the 
footpath known as Upper Mall, Chiswick, and with 
the fence in front of the northern buttress of the 
gangway at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the footpath (Mr. M. W. Hervey for 
the West Middlesex Water Company).—Consent, 


Formation of Streets. 


Whitechapel and Bethnal-green, South- West. —That 
an order be issued to Messrs, W. Bradford & Sons, 
sanctioning, under the provisions of Section ro of 
the London Building Act, 1894, the widening of 
Brady-street, Bath-street, and Foster-street, Bethnal- 
green, and the widening and adaptation for carriage 
traffic of Thomas-passage (for Messrs. Mann, 
Crossman & Paulin).—Consent. 








Woolwich.—-That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Egerton, refusing to sanction the formation or lay- 
ing out of a new street for carriage traffic out of 
Swingate-lane, Plumstead (for the Kent and 
Suburban Estates Company, Limited),—Agreed. 


Working-class Dwellings. 


Bow and Bromley.—Variations from the plans 
sanctioned by the Council on February 27, 1900, for 
the erection of a laundry and a block of three in- 
tended dwelling-houses, to be inhabited by persons 
of the working class, and pro to be erected, 
not abutting upon a street, on a plot of land on the 
east side of Wellington-road, Bow-road, Bow, so far 
as relates to certain alterations and additions to 
such laundry (Mr. C. A. Brereton for the White- 
chapel and Bow Railway Company).—Consent. 


Meaus of Escape from the Top of High 
Buildings. 

Holborn.—Means of escape in case of fire, pro- 
posed to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of 
the Act, on the seventh and eighth stories of a block 
of residential flats known as Russell Priory, on the 
east side of Southampton-row (the upper surfaces 
of the floors of which stories are above 60 ft. from 
the street level) for the persons dwelling or employed 
therein (Mr. G. D. Martin for Mr, T. H. Brooke- 
Hitching).—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Holborn.—An electric sub-station, transformer- 
room and storage battery-room on the south- 
west side of Tower-street, Little Earl-street, Holborn 
(The Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, 
Limited).—Consent. 

City of London.—A distributing station on a site 
at the rear of Nos. 82 to 84, Fenchurch-street, City, 
to abut upon Carlisle-avenue (Messrs. Clifton, Son, 
& Hope, for the Charing Cross and City Electric 
Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 

Hammersmith.—That the application of Mr. C. G, 
Miller for an extension of the period within which 
the re-erection of the Swan public-house, No. 4o, 
Broadway, Hammersmith, with a portion of the 
new building to abut upon Beadon-road and to 
exceed in height the distance of the wall of such 
building from the opposite side of that road, was 
required to be commenced, be granted.—Agreed. 


Construction of a Cabmen’s Shelter on the 
Victoria Embankment. 

Strand.—A cabmen’s shelter on the Victoria 
Embankment, near Savoy-street, Strand (Mr. T. S. 
Stahlschmidt for the Committee of the Cabmen’s 
Shelter Fund).—Consent. 


A a 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GALICIAN 
AUSTRIA. 


MR. JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S., whose reports to the 
Board of Education on technical education in Berlin 
and Posen were noticed in the Builder of January 4, 
has also written a description of the technical and 
commercial schools in Galician Austria. He tells us 
that in Cracow, which is a town of 83,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are for technical education the Staats- 
gewerbe School, with 204 scholars; the Fort- 
bildungschule, with 140 pupils ; a locomotive school, 
with forty-nine ; an art school, and five town 
continuation schools, with 800 pupils; also a 
Handel, or commercial school, with 160 pupils. 
The cost of the building for the Gewerbeschule, 
which was built in 1898, was about 5,o00/, The 
apprentices of the town are compelled to go to the 
continuation or Fortbildung schools, and in the 
Gewerbe or trades schools poor scholars are assisted 
by thirteen State scholarships of 150 gulden (121. 
each), and ten provincial and four private scholar- 
ships of the same amount ; and, besides, there is a 

early sum of 350 gulden (28/.) for poor scholars. 
The principal trades of the town and the district, 
which latter is largely agricultural, are building, 
lithography, printing, and wood furniture, and iron- 
work for art iron production. These subjects are 
taught in the Gewerbe school, which is divided into 
three Fach, or trade divisions, ic. building, 
technical mechanics, and technical chemistry 

The Fortbildung or continuation artisan school 
is held in the winter from October to May in the 
evening from seven to nine, and on Tuesdays from 
nine a.m. to noon. It is divided into four sections 
the first being for building ; the second for metals ; 
the third for art cabinet work, art metal work, art 

oldsmith and bronze work, and carving; and the 
ourth for painting, engraving,and photography. A 
special course is held for locomotive machine work ; 
and, in, addition, a Werkmeister’s school—that is, a 
school for master workmen who are no longer 
apprentices, is about to be established. In ascend- 
ing the wide staircase of the building Mr. Baker 
noted some bold decoration in Sgraffitto work on the 
walls, and a good cast of a sphinx at the foot of the 
stairs, and he was told all this was the work of the 
scholars. In one room the pupils were composing 
and designing decorations for walls ; an example of 
a leaf was given and then they had to produce a 
design. Others were drawing working plans for 
cabinet work, and, even by the first-year pupils of 
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fourteen to seventeen years of age, some excellent 
work was being produced, In the builders’ and 
architects’ sections, plans and projections were 
being given, such as a corner house for such and 
such uses. Each pupil sketches out his own idea, 
and every detail is worked out, doors, balcony, &c., 
and the material varied of stone or brick, or the 
two combined. 

It is noteworthy that in these Imperial Royal 
schools, in the obligatory studies enforced by the 
Government, the first subject is the Polish language, 
then comes the German, and in the first year’s course 
the other subjects are geography, mathematics, and 
physical geography, and a study of the oro-hydro- 
— and climatic conditions of the earth, and 
lessons upon the principal trade and commercial 
districts, algebra and geometry and geometrical 
drawing, experimental physics, chemistry, and free- 
hand drawing. Thirty-six hours a week are given 
to these subjects in the first year’s course. In the 
second year the same subjects are taken, an advance 
being made ; and in the building section, building 
construction and freehand drawing of architectural 
models, and in the technical mechanical section, 
mechanics and freehand drawing, with special 
attention to sections, parts of machines, &c., are 
added ; with every fortnight a practical course in 
the workshops. In the chemical technical section 
general and analytical chemistry and mechanics are 
added, with six hours weekly in the laboratory ; and 
mineralogy, geognosy, and freehand drawing in the 
mechanical section. In the third year in the building 
section the architectural work is developed, and 
knowledge of architectural form is added, dealing 
with columns, gables, facades, &c. In the fourth 
year book-keeping is taught to all sections, and in 
the building section the subjects are carried on to 
the more elaborate studies—as Greek, Roman, and 
Eastern architecture—and in mechanics the study 
of the newest agricultural machines is introduced, 
and civil engineering in connexion with roads, 
bridges, water conducting, damming, &c., is studied ; 
whilst in chemistry such subjects as artificial 
manures, fat and mineral oil industries are studied, 
and twenty-two hours a week are given to prac- 
tical laboratory work; whilst to the chemistry 
of agriculture is allotted three hours a week. 
Each year the pupils are taken for a four days’ 
excursion into the big factories of the province 
to study the work done there, and lesser excur- 
sions are made in and near Cracow to study 
especially, and make sketches of, the buildings. 
Students from this school are taking up good posi- 
tions in various parts of Europe, and Mr. Baker 
significantly remarks that although “ when first the 
schools were started both parents and pupils were 
reluctant to give the time for this education, now 
they; are eager to obtain it.” Headds that “the 
education is especially adapted to the requirements 
of the locality, and this localising and decentralising 
of education is carried out most successfully 
throughout the Austrian Empire.” Mr. Baker also 
visited Lemberg, the capital of Galicia. This is a 
town of but 130,000 inhabitants, yet, as the capital 
of the province and the seat of the Diet it has very 
numerous public buildings, and its schools would 
astonish the inhabitants of an English town of the 
same size. The Gewerbe or trade technical school 
isan important building, with wide corridors and 
spacious classrooms, giving instruction to 438 
pupils, with a staff of thirty-three professors and 
werkmeisters or teaching foremen, The original 
cost of the building was 24,000/., and of the site 
8,000/. The yearly cost of the professors is about 
4,000. The hours of tuition are, in the winter, 
from 8 a.m. till noon, and 2 p.m. till 7 p.m. ; and in 
summer from 7 a.m. till noon, and from 2 p.m. till 
7 p.m. To be admitted the students must have 
passed through six classes of a Volksschule if trained 
in a village, or seven classes if trained in town. 
Then they have to pay one gulden (1s. 8d.) entrance 
fee, and four gulden yearly; if they are poor but 
industrious these fees are remitted. The artisans 
are most eager to send their children to this school, 
but the trades people still strive to get their 
children into the Gymnasium. The aim of the 
Gewerbe, as set forth in its statutes, is to give a 
professional, theoretic, and practical training to 
industrial workers or apprentices, and to train 
tradesmen and artisans in the special trades for 
which lectures and practising workshops are estab- 
lished ; likewise to offer to all the opportunity to 
study and perfect themselves in drawing and 
modelling, and to give apprentices the opportunit 
to gain sucha full knowledge of their trade that they 
may assimilate this knowledge with their practice in 
the factory or workshop. The school comprises four 
divisions :—(1) building trades ; (2) art trades ; (3) 
modelling ; (4) continuation classes. Division 1, 
ie, the building trades’ school, is divided into :— 
Section A (1) for general minor building work ; (2) 
for carpentry ;|(3) for stonemasonry ; and Section B, 
which is a school for builders, carpenters, and 
locksmiths, divided into two parts, where theoretic 
and practical workshop work go on together for 
three years of two half-year courses each. In 
the art of building the three classes of artisans 
—builders, carpenters, and stonemasons—are most 
carefully instructed. Lectures and drawing are 
divided for the first half-year equally—four hours 
each ; for the second half-year five hours are given 
to lectures and eight to drawing for the builders 
and carpenters, and for the stonemasons three to. 





lectures and six to drawing. In the third half-year 
the builders have five hours lectures and twelve 
hours drawing, the carpenters the same, and the 
stonemasons four hours lectures and eight hours 
drawing ; whilst in the fourth half-year the hours 
are, for the builders, two hours of lectures only, The 
course of study is most complete, commencing in the 
first half-year for all with technical terms, materials, 
stone and wood, trussing, stability of walls, ground 
floors, and roofs; the use of iron, &c, ; and the 
drawing works in with this, with drawings to scale, 
&c., until in the fourth half-year elaborate buildings, 
with all the outward decorations and internal 
fittings, are worked out and studied, free scope 
being always given for individual expression and 
originality. 





Books. 


Theory of Enginecring Construction: A Refer- 
ence-book for Civil Engineers and Students. 
By ERNEST H. Essex, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
London : The St. Bride’s Press, Limited. 


“aaq)OTWITHSTANDING its somewhat 
comprehensive title, this volume is 
esbds} not, nor is it intended to be, a text- 
book on engineering construction. It is prac- 
tically a series of five sample papers on the 
subjects in Part II. of the Examination applying 
to the election of Associate members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Forty-eight questions are selected by the 
author from amongst some already set by the 
examiners on the four essential subjects of 
theoretical and applied mechanics, the theory 
of structures, and the strength of materials ; 
and three questions are taken on geodesy, 








which is one of eight optional subjects. 
Answers are written to these, and ex- 
planatory diagrams are included where 


necessary. Although the scope of the work 
is rather limited, the examples chosen refer to 
problems of general professional interest, and 
the solutions are well reasoned and lucidly 
expressed. As an adjunct to scientific text- 
books, the volume ought to be useful, and it 
may also be serviceable as a guide to candi- 
dates for examination. It is less likely to be 
adopted as a reference-book, in spite of a care- 
fully compiled index, because so many of the 
points receive only such mention as may be 
incidental to the elucidation of the various 
problems under consideration. Two un- 
numbered blank pages occur after each 
answer, so that the student may insert other 
examples on any subject engaging his atten- 
tion. We believe that very few people 
avail themselves in this way of interleaved 
pages, which are apt to constitute an incon- 
venience to the majority of readers. 





Field Work and Instruments. By A. T. 
WALMISLEY, M.Inst.C.E. London: D. 
Fourdrinier (Builder office). Igoo. 

Land Surveying and Levelling. (Same author 


and publisher.) 

THESE are two more of the Builder Students’ 
Series, the contents of both of which have 
appeared in the “Student’s Column” of the 
Builder, and are issued in book form with 
revision by the author. 

In the work on levelling and surveying the 
object has been to provide an elementary 
treatise which will be useful for those intend- 
ing either to be architects, engineers, or sur- 
veyors. Mr. Walmisley remarks truly, in his 
preface, that “part of architecture consists in 
the consideration of a site with a view to 
placing a building on the land ; and in the case 
of a mansion to be built on a new estate, an 
architect who surveys the estate himself will 
know much more about the ground than one 


Y | who, without inspecting the site, has employed 


a surveyor to do the survey for him.” 

The subject of field work and instruments is 
a natural sequel—or shall we say a preface—to 
a work considering the subject of surveying 
generally. Many of the younger school of 
architects of the day are, we fear, little at home 
in the handling of the level and theodolite— 
—instruments of great interest in themselves, 
as well as in their practical application for re- 
ducing the facts about a site to graphic form. 

Mr. Walmisley’s name is so well known as 
an authority on these subjects that no recom- 
mendation of him on our part is necessary. 

We may mention that a good many new 
illustrations have been added in the books, 
besides those which originally appeared in 





our columns, 





ee 
Mathematical Drawing Instruments. 1, 

WILLIAM FORD STANLEY. Seventh edition 

London: E. & F. N. Spon. 1900, ; 
WHEN the first edition of Mr. Stanley’s usefy) 
work was written, abcut thirty-five years ago, 
it was the object of the author to place on 
record what he really knew, as a Practical 
maker, on the subject of drawing instrumenjs 
hoping that his book might prove of practical 
value to professional readers. That this hope 
has been fully realised is known by all who are 
acquainted with the work, and is evidenced by 
the appearance of the present edition, in which 
about one hundred pages of new matter, with 
many illustrations, have been incorporated 
with the object of describing the most modern 
types of instruments and appliances used jn 
the drawing office. At the same time, we 
observe that references to various obsolete instru. 
ments have been omitted, so that the volume js 
now thoroughly up to date in every respect, 
Many of the appliances illustrated are only 
required for special classes of work ; and as to 
ordinary instruments, it may be remarked that 
as the draughtsman adds year after year to his 
life, he not infrequently seems to grow less 
appreciative of those elaborate aids which 
appeared so desirable in his younger days, 
Mr. Stanley wisely advises persons with limited 
means to buy good instruments separately, “as 
they may be able to afford them ;” perhaps he 
might have added with advantage the words, 
“and as they may find the need for them.” 
The last four chapters contain hints of especial 
value to students on drawing materials, 
colouring, sun-printing, lettering, and similar 
subjects. 





The Practical Engineer Electrical Pocket-Book 
for 1901. Manchester : The Technical Pub- 
lishing Company. 

SEVERAL additions have been made to this 
useful book. The section on the gearing of 
motors has been made thoroughly modern, 
and the tables given will simplify the calcula- 
tions for the choice of suitable wheels for re- 
duction gear. It would be better to omit the 
difficult methods given of measuring mutual 
and self inductance, as they require costly and 
elaborate apparatus. 





Fifteen Studies in Book-kecping. By WALTER 
‘W. SNAILUM. London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
1900. 

INTENDING students of book-keeping have 

already a rather large selection of works to 

choose from, and we find much that appears 
familiar in the pages before us ; but in a work 
designed to instruct the novice, as well as to 
assist the more advanced student, and starting, 
consequently, with elementary principles, this 
is, of course, only to be expected. There 1s, 

however, an unusual variety in the selection 0 

exercises and examples enabling the student to 

apply the principles to practice, which tends to 
render this work especially serviceable. 

The “fifteen studies” are supplemented by 
a series of worked examination papers and tes 
exercises, dealing with widely differing kinds 
of accounts—including, we notice, a month's 
transactions of a firm of contractors —and, 
while the same principles may govern the 
business records of a grocer and a builder, i! 
is obviously a distinct advantage for the a 
trations to comprise as many trades as possible. 

In the papers given for solution, —_ 
questions appear on matters of finance whic 
are not dealt with in the text ; and we assume 
that their inclusion is due to its being deemee 
desirable to set forth the papers in their. en- 
tirety. The student will find both the gel 
and exercises of great assistance in a 
paring for examinations, and a fair equipm ; 
for ordinary commercial book-keeping. | will 
other questions to which we have allude 
serve to show the necessity of enlarging the 
studies, in the event of his aspiring to 
higher branches of book-keeping. 


ot 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


. » HG. 
SANITARY netecwene Fe By H. 
Keywood. (R. Poole: Maldon. 
‘ REMAINS OF RICHMOND, 


ARCHITECTURAL 3 KE. 
TWICKENHAM, KEW, PETERSHAM, AND ae Ge ; 
Drawn by Thomas R. Way, with notes by *- 
man. (John Lane.) on 

THE MECHANICAL TRIUMPHS OF eon * x. 
EGYPTIANS. By Commander Barber, 





(Kegan Paul & Co.) 
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Correspondence, 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





CLERKS OF WORKS AND BUILDERS, 


sir,—In the last issue of the Builder is a report of 
a paper read by a builder before the Bristol Society 
of Architects, in which some remarks about Clerks 


of Works occur. 


Icannot remember ever seeing in print, except in 
reports of law cases, a builder’s opinion of clerks of 
works, and for that reason and for the ivferences to 


be drawn from them, they are unique. 


On many occasions in these columns the duties 
and the responsibilities of clerks of works have 
been discussed by architects, and by surveyors, and 
even by clerks of works themselves, and now at 
last we are allowed to know what a builder thinks 


it right to say about us. 


Some day we may be privileged to hear what our 
real employers, building owners, think about us, and 


then our cup of joy, or otherwise, will be filled ! 


Clerks of works have got quite accustomed to 
hear opinions expressed about them by builders, 
but hitherto those opinions have been conveyed, as 
the lawyers say, viva voce, and the words used and 
the tone adopted are usually trenchant ; but clerks 
of works are a thick-skinned race, and one of their 
chief qualifications is to be able to submit calmly 
Therefore, nothing in the report referred 
to will excite feelings of annoyance, but it may 
cause some surprise that a builder, presumably of 
experience, should say “My own idea is that the 
clerk of works should be the architect’s representa- 
Now, whom does the clerk of works down 
Bristol way represent, if he does not represent the 


to insult. 


tive.” 


architect ? 


Really, the author of the paper must have come 
in contact with some queer specimens of the genus, 
if they are not “prepared to obtain and give all 
information necessary to the proper carrying out of 
the contract,” so far as it appertains to their duties. 
But clerks of works should, in my opinion, confine 
themselves to their own duties as such, and not 
place their knowledge and experience at the dis- 
posal of builders who, taking advantage of good 
nature and courtesy, will frequently obtain from 
them assistance that ought to be supplied by their 
I have heard builders say that a first- 
tate clerk of works is the best foreman on the job, 
and so he is, if by being willing and able to render 
assistance outside his own duties 
escapes the necessity of paying for proper superin- 


own foremen. 


tendence. 


For every builder who suffers by a clerk of works 
there are, I think, two clerks of works who have 


their duties nearly doubled by incompetent builders. 


The author goes on to say that “one man may 
make the work cost 5 to 10 per cent. more than 
another.” That I utterly deny. 
for any man to do that, because the wording of all 
specifications and contracts that I have seen dis- 


tinctly and repeatedly says that everything is to be 


of the best and, presumably, the most expensive of 


its kind, and no man can make a builder do work 


or supply materials better than the best. 


If the 


author had said one man may let the work cost 5 to 
10 per cent. Jess than another I would not have dis- 


puted it ; but whether that t 


ype of man is of any 


- to architects and owners is another question. 
do not think it advisable to pay clerks of works 


so much per contract. 
would not work out ver 


It sounds plausible, but it 
y satisfactorily. Architects 


would not « find their works executed with much 
more promptitude and despatch.” A system of that 


kind would, in my opinion, 


connivance, 


lead to scamping and 


Clerks of works are not consulted by 


architects about the duration of time allowed, and, 


although a vigilant clerk of works may 


keep a 


sluggish builder u i i 
D p to concert pitch, nothing that he 
can do will cause a builder who knows i heer acee 


to drag a job 


along. Unfortunately, dragging along 


'§ More frequent than pushin 
g ahead, but the causes 
for that must be looked for elsewhere than in the 


conduct of qa 


CLERK OF WORKS. 
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NEw 
L BATHS AND A BRANCH LIBRARY FOR 


EEDS.— 


At a meeting of the Baths Committee of 


the Leeds Corporation recently, a rough estimate 


Was submitted of the cost of 


erecting a building to 


Setve for baths and library in York-road, and for 


new bath premises in Broad-l 
- ’ B . 
have been already purchased, arsgbes ane 


outlay, 


Sanction th 
mend, ¢ ese 


Premiums of so/, 


Waite, architect 
advice had om 
Method of Tepairi 
street and Kirkst 
Wee opened in 


Sites 
and, exclusive of this 


the cost will be, in York-ro: 
; -road, ab . 
and at Bramley about 8,0001. “city Council 


If the City Council 


1es¢ proposals, as the committee recom- 
€signs will be invited, with an offer of 


» 30l., and 15/., in the for 
and 301, 20/., and 1o/. in the latter. r. Braith. 


Mr. Braith- 


© the Leeds School Board, whose 
Sought, reported as to the best 
ng the leakages at the Union- 
all-road baths. Both these baths 


mend that the 805. The committee will recom- 


Possible, 


work be taken in hand as early as 


ths were accepted from Messrs. 


iad Holbeck’ Bat for painting the Kirkstall-road 


the builder 


It is impossible 


The Student’s Column, 
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SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING. 
4.—SANITARY POTTERY. 


LAZED ware of different kinds is now 
so much used for sanitary fittings, that 
a short description of the principal 
varieties cannot fail to be of service. 
The material most commonly used for the 
cheaper kinds of fittings is salt-glazed fireclay. 
The glaze is produced by throwing common 
salt into the kiln during the last stage of firing. 
The salt is decomposed by the heat and fills 
the kiln with dense fumes of salt-vapour, 
which enter into chemical combination with 
the silica on the surface of the clay, pro- 
ducing a thin glaze of silicate of soda; 
the glaze is, therefore, a portion of the fireclay 
itself, fused or vitrified under the influence of 
salt. A salt-glaze has the advantage of being 
thoroughly incorporated with the material to 
which it is applied. On the other hand, it is 
not very smooth, as roughnesses or inequalities 
in the plastic clay are still apparent in the 
finished production. Fireclay is a somewhat 
brittle material, and sharp corners may be 
chipped off by a blow, even though glazed. 
For this reason all external angles ought to be 
rounded. The colour of salt-glazed ware is 
generally some shade of reddish brown, witha 
mottled appearance. 
Doulton-ware is a salt-glazed stoneware, 
which is claimed to be a denser material than 
ordinary fire-clay. The term “stoneware” 
ought really to be applied only to ware which 
is vitrified throughout, and not merely glazed 
on the surface. 
The materials already described are largely 
used for the cheaper kinds of sinks, urinals, 
school lavatories, latrines, and water-closets, 
and also for heavy fittings for factories and 
other places where rough usage is likely to 
occur. 
A better surface is obtained by means of 
porcelain enamel, which is a thin film of 
porcelain fired on to the fireclay or “ earthen- 
ware” body. The piece of fireclay, modelled 
to the required shape, is burnt in the kiln in 
the usual manner without the addition of salt. 
Itis then known as “bisque” or “biscuit” 
ware, from its porous appearance, and the 
enamel is applied by covering the surface 
(generally by dipping) with the liquid slips 
and glazes necessary to produce the porcelain 
enamel of the required kind and colour. The 
article is again fired in a kiln, in order to fuse 
the materials applied to the surface and 
convert them into a thin sheet of porce- 
lain, which, if the process has been properly 
carried on, will be thoroughly adherent to 
the “biscuit” body. In many cases, however, 
the enamel is far from satisfactory. It may be 
cracked in firing, or may be so loosely 
adherent to the body as to be easily flaked off 
by a blow or by frost. Enamelled bricks are 
generally made in this manner, and the 
enamel of inferior qualities frequently fails by 
flaking off. In this, as in so many cases, cheap- 
ness in first cost is not always true economy. 
It is better to pay a fair price for a sanitary 
fitting made by a firm of good reputation than 
to buy a cheap fitting made no one knows 
where. 
Enamelled ware of this kind is used for 
sanitary fittings of medium quality and also for 
very heavy fittings of the best class, such as 
urinal-stands, large sinks, and baths. In some 
cases the goods are sorted into two or more 
qualities, the inferior ware being defective 
either in shape or in the enamel. 
With the exception of these heavy fittings, 
the best sanitary goods are made of some kind 
of white earthenware or pottery suitably 
glazed. Different manufacturers use slightly 
different mixtures of clays, flints, &c., and 
adopt distinctive names, among which may 
be mentioned ‘ Queensware,’ ‘ Titanite,” 
“ Vitrina” ware, and “ Vitro-porcelain.” For 
convenience they may all be classed together 
as whiteware or porcelain. It is practically 
the same material as that used for ordinary 
household crockery, and, like this, varies in 
strength, correctness of form, firmness, and 
durability of glaze, and in other respects. The 
quality of the pottery must be considered in 
appraising the value of sanitary ware, exactly 
as in the case of plates and dishes. 
The manufacture of a piece of sanitary 
pottery of this kind is not by any means a 
simple matter. Failures innumerable have 
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now possible, and the greatest skill and care 
have still to be exercised in order to producela 
perfect piece of work. A brief description of 
the method of manufacture adopted at Twy- 
ford’s Cliffe Vale Works, Hanley, will show 
what skill and careare required. The selection 
of the ingredients is the first step in the process. 
These consist of kaolin or china clay, blue or 
ball clay, flints, and Cornish stone. Kaolin is 
the finest kind of clay, and is prepared 
from decomposed granite or felspathic 
rocks; it contains a certain amount of 
potassium, and gives fineness of texture and 
plasticity to the final mixture. Blue or ball 
clay is a fairly pure hydrated silicate of 
alumina, and is therefore a true clay. It is of 
dark grey colour, but burns white, and is 
introduced to give strength to the mass, 
Flints are pure silica, and are added to give 
rigidity and to control contraction. Cornish 
stone is a partially-decomposed granite, and 
ro as a flux under the influence of 
re. 

Each of these ingredients has to be prepared 
separately. The flints must first be calcined, 
then crushed, and ground between hard stones. 
in water. The Cornish stone is similarly 
treated, except that it does not require calcining. 
The clays are disintegrated and purified by 
agitation with water. In each case the material 
must be so finely triturated as to be held in 
suspension by the water. The four liquids are 
then mixed together in proper proportions, 
which vary according to the nature of the 
earthenware required and according to 
the amount of solid matter in suspen- 
sion. To this mixture metallic oxides are 
added when it is desired to give colour to 
the body of the ware. Coarse particles are 
removed from the “slip” by passing it 
through wire and silk sieves ; and fine par- 
ticles of iron, which would render the earthen- 
ware speckled, are extracted by running the 
slip along a trough in which a number of mag- 
nets are placed. A large proportion of the 
water in the slip is then removed by means of 
filter-presses, from which the clay is taken to 
the pug-mill. This is a cylindrical apparatus 
with revolving steel knives, by which the clay 
is reduced to uniform consistency, and from 
which it is forced in a plastic state, ready for 
the potter. 

Before the potter can use the clay, he must 
have full-size plaster models of the various 
parts of the articles to be made. It is impos- 
sible to mould a complicated piece of sanitary 
ware in one piece. The ware must be built 
up in pieces, eachof which must be separately 
moulded. The clay is “pressed” firmly into 
the moulds, so that it will be absolutely homo- 
geneous, and then the operation of “ sticking- 
up” is performed, whereby the different 
pieces are joined together. If this opera- 
tion is not well done, the joints crack 
during firing, The ‘“Twycliffe” water- 
closet basin is composed of no fewer than 
thirty-two pieces, separately moulded and then 
“stuck” together. After partial drying the 
ware is “fettled” by “trimming the edges 
with a knife, sponging out all mould marks, 
and finally finishing with a piece of horn 
until the surface is perfectly smooth.” The 
ware is then dried at a moderate temperature, 
and is afterwards dressed by rubbing gently 
with very fine sandpaper. 

It is now ready for the kiln. Great care has 
to be exercised in placing the articles in the 
kiln. They are protected by enclosure in 
earthenware “ seggars.” The temperature of 
the kiln and the duration of the firing have 
also to ke carefully regulated. But into this 
part of the process of manufacture we need 
not enter. 

The ware leaves these kilns in the “ bisque ” 
or “biscuit” state, and is then stored in a 
warehouse and carefully examined. Damaged 
pieces are thrown out, and pieces containing 
slight cracks, which can be stopped, are 
marked and passed on to women who clean 
the pieces and repair the defects with liquid 
stopping. 

The ware is now ready for printing or deco- 
rating, or (if it is to be left plain) for dipping 
into the liquid glaze. This is prepared from 
ground flints and other ingredients, and is of 
such a composition that, on firing at a high 
temperature, it forms a thin coat of glass on 
the surface of the pottery. The glaze generally 
contains a certain amount of lead, and this 
renders the process of dipping a dangerous 
one, unless careful precautions are taken and 
absolute cleanliness observed by the work- 
people. After being dipped, the ware is 





occurred in arriving at the results which are 
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Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 6. 








touched up by means of a camel-hair pencil, 
and the glaze is sponged off those parts which 
are to be left unglazed. The ware is then dried 
at a moderate temperature, and the process of 
manufacture is completed by burning it again 
in kilns to fuse and fix the glaze. This opera- 
tion requires great care both in placing the 
ware in “seggars” and in regulating the 
temperature and duration of the firing. 

This brief outline of the process of manu- 
facture will serve to show that good sanitary 
ware is difficult to produce, and is necessarily 
costly. Ifa good piece of pottery is required, 
a good price must be paid for it. 

The pottery which has just been described 
has a more or less porous body protected by a 
thin coating of glass, but within recent years 
attempts have been successfully made to 
produce ware which is practically vitrified 
throughout, and is therefore non-absorbent. 
This is a valuable improvement, as it some- 
times happens that the glaze is not perfect 
throughout the hidden parts of a complicated 
piece of pottery, or that, if perfect when it 
jeaves the kiln, it is subsequently damaged. 
In such cases a porous body is apt to become 
foul. Non-absorbent ware of this kind is now 
made by manufacturers of the best sanitary 
pottery, but under various names, such as 
“vitrina” and “ vitro-porcelain.” It is slightly 
more expensive than ordinary ware. 





5.—SINKS, 


SINKS are of various kinds. Among 
these may be mentioned (1) the sink- 
of-all-work, commonly known as a 
scullery or kitchen sink, which, being without 
a waste-plug, does not hold water ; (2) the sink 
with waste-plug and overflow, often known as 
a butler’s sink ; (3) the nursemaid’s sink, which 
is merely a variety of the butler’s sink ; (4) the 
vegetable sink ; (5) the sink for washing pans 
and other hardware ; (6) sinks for special pur- 
poses, such as laboratories, photographers’ 
studios, operating rooms of hospitals, &c. ; and 
(7) the housemaid’s sink, which is generally 
fixed in connexion with the slop sink, and will 
be more conveniently described in the chapter 
on fittings of the latter kind. 

The different materials used for sinks 
include stone, slate, glazed ware of various 
kinds, cast and wrought iron, tinned copper, 
wood, and wood lined with tinned copper or 
lead. There is not one of these materials 
which can be considered perfectly suitable for 
every kind of sink, but the most generally 
serviceable material is good glazed ware, 
which has the great advantage of cleanliness. 
The chief objection to such ware is its hard- 
ness, which results in damage being done to 
delicate crockery and glass. This danger can, 
however, be much reduced by the use of wood 
grids and drainers, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained. 

I. Scullery Sinks—In small houses the sink 
is often the only sanitary fitting which can be 











afforded. Such sinks are of the ordinary type 
without either plug or overflow. In former 
years they often consisted of a solid slab of 
stone with a portion dished out to a depth of 
3 in. or 4 in., but this material, although durable 
in a sense, has the disadvantages of being per- 
vious to moisture, and therefore difficult to 
keep clean, and of wearing away in places so 
that the water will not flow away to the waste 
outlet. Salt-glazed or enamelled fireclay is now 
generally preferred on account of its greater 
cleanliness. Sinks of this kind are commonly 
oblong, ranging in size from about 20 in. by 
15 in. to 48 in. by 24 in., the outside depth 
being 5 in. to6in. The stock sizes of different 
manufacturers vary, so that it is now possible 
to obtain from stock a sink of almost any 
dimensions. Angular sinks of the shape shown 
in fig. 1 are also made. 

The defects to be avoided in these and other 
pottery sinks are sharp arrises, as these are 
often damaged in transit or by contact with 
heavy pans, sharp internal angles, which 
render the cleaning of the sink more difficult, 
warping, which is often so serious as to prevent 
the water running to the waste-outlet unless 
the sink is purposely placed out of level, cracks 
in the body of the ware, and flaws in the 
enamel. 

Kitchen sinks of this type are also made in 
cast iron, either finished black, or galvanised, or 
enamelled. The example given in fig. 2 cannot 
be recommended, as the trap is of the “bell” 
form. Such a trap is objectionable for several 
reasons :—The flow through it is so sluggish 
that the trap is not self-cleansing ; the depth 
of seal is only }in., and the seal is therefore 
easily lost by evaporation ; and the bell grating 
is often removed (for the purposes of cleansing 
the trap and expediting the discharge of the 
water from the sink), thus admitting more or 
less impure air through the waste-pipe into the 
house. 

Porcelain-enamelled iron sinks are easily 
damaged, as the enamel chips off under a com- 
paratively light blow or if very hot water is 
suddenly poured on to it. Galvanised iron is 
better, unless the water is soft moorland water, 
when the coating of zinc is soon eaten away 
and the iron exposed to the corroding in- 
fluences of moisture and air. 

2. Butlers’ Sinks.—Sinks of the kind already 
illustrated are really nothing but fittings for 
the reception of the foul water poured from 
vessels of different kinds, and of water drip- 
ping from the taps or draining from articles 
which have been washed. They do not hold 
water, and “washing-up” must therefore be 
performed in a vessel of wood, papier-mache, 
or metal, placed in the sink. Such an arrange- 
ment is often inconvenient, and in large estab- 
lishments is practically unworkable. The 
desired improvement is obtained by fitting a 
plug to\the waste outlet, so that the sink will 
retain water, and this alteration necessitates an 
overflow, so that, if a tap is left running when 





the waste is closed, the water can escape 


without overflowing the sides of the ink. A 
sink of this kind is shown in fig. 3 ; the over- 
flow is of an old-fashioned type, consisting of 
a pottery bend (in one piece with the sink), to 
which a lead pipe can be attached to convey 
the water to the sink side of the trap, or (if the 
local regulations demand) the lead pipe can be 
taken straight through the wall to the open 
air. These sinks can be obtained from 15 to 
27 in. long, 12 to 16 in. wide, and 7 to Io in. 
deep, outside measurements. 

Overflows of this kind cannot be kept clean, 
and a much better arrangement is shown 
in fig. 4, which is often known as the 
“ Belfast’ pattern. In this case, the over- 
flow is formed in a projecting portion of 
the pottery, and is continued up to the top of 
the sink, so that a small wire brush can be 
inserted to cleanse the passage. A porcelain 
or metal cap to cover the top of the opening is 
of service in preventing the ingress of sub- 
stances which might choke the overflow. These 
sinks are made from 24 to 48 in. long, 16 to 24 
in. wide, and 7 to 12 in. deep. In fig. 5 the 
overflow is placed in a projection inside the 
sink, and the same projection affords space for 
the water-taps and the standing waste. This 
is made by Doulton & Co. in two sizes, 30 in. 
by 18in., and 36 in. by 24 in., both 8 in. deep. 
The roll edge is much less likely to be chipped 
than a square arris. ; 

Cast-iron sinks, with overflows similar to 
that shown in fig. 4, are now made in sizés 
from about 15 in. to 36 in. long, about 14 in. 
wide and 7} in. or 8 in. deep. Semicircular 
and quadrant sinks can also be obtained. The 
iron is finished by painting, galvanising, oF 
enamelling with glass, porcelain, or colour 
vitreous enamel. Some idea of the relative 
cost of these methods of finishing will be 
gathered from the following list prices of a 
sink 36 in. by 143 in. by 7} in.—painted, 108.; 
glass enamelled, 18s.; vitreous enamelled, 
25s.; white porcelain enamelled, 32s. 6d. 

Sinks with high backs, such as that shown In 
fig. 6, have the advantage of preventing 4 
certain amount of splashing, but the taps must 
not be fixed so low as to render the drawing of 
water into ordinary vessels an impossibility. 
Sinks with raised sides are also made as shown 
in the right-hand portion of the illustration. 
The sizes range from 24 in. by 14 in. by — 
to 48in. by 24in. by 12 in., the raised backs 
and sides being 5in. higher. ; ; 

Shanks’s new form of sink, illustrated 10 
fig. 7, contains an improved overflow of _ 
size readily accessible for cleansing, and a ve 
up waste which can be removed with : 
greatest ease; to open the waste, the knob, 

ing a crossbar which slides in aaa 
grooves embedded in the pottery, is raised = 
moved backward so that the cross-bar = : 
the horizontal portions of the grooves, an “ 
removal of the waste is effected by a 
cross-bar through the upper vertical po ither 
of the grooves. The sink is supplied ¢ 
with or without the raised back, and measur 
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oz in. by 194 in. by 9} in. deep. It can be 
je orted on a central pedestal, or on iron 
standards or wall-brackets. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. JOHN BURNET.—We regret to have to record 
the death, on January 15, in his eighty-eighth year, 
of Mr. John Burnet, of St. Kilda, Dowanhill, 
Glasgow. Mr. Burnet was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1876. He 
was an original member of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, of which he was President in 1876-8, 
and a member of Council during many years. Mr. 
Burnet was father of Mr. John James Burnet, 
ARS.A., of Glasgow, and senior member of 
the firm of Messrs. John Burnet, Son, & 
Campbell. Of architectural works carried out 
by that firm the following have been illustrated 
in our columns: The Western Infirmary, the new 
Barony Church, and the Athenzum (two views), 
Glasgow (July 9, 1898, ‘‘ Glasgow,” No. XVI. of our 
series of “ The Architecture of our Large Provincial 
Towns”); and Athenzum, Glasgow, with plans 
(October 21, 1893); competition designs, by the 
then firm of John Burnet & Son, for the Birmingham 
Law Courts (August 14, 1886), and Model Dwell- 
ings, Cathedral-court, Rotten-row, Glasgow (Octo- 
ber 15, 1892). The firm were the architects also of the 
Art Gallery, Glasgow (J. Burnet & J. J. Burnet), a 
church at Stenhousemuir, Stirling, to commemorate 
Dr. McLaren’s jubilee (John Burnet & Son) ; and in 
Glasgow : the Pathological Institute, the Subway 
Station near Glasgow Cross, Albany-chambers and 
Cross-mansion, the Savings Bank in Ingram-street, 
the Clyde Trust Office, the Merchants’ House, the 
Stock Exchange, the Union Bank, the Clydesdale 


Bank, and the Woodlands-road United Presbyterian | p 


Church. The Public Baths at Alloa, planned and 
designed by them, were completed in May, 1898. 
Mr.jBurnet was, we believe, the author of the plans 
for the restoration of Arbroath Church that were 
approved in December, 1893; and he designed 
several mansion-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF GARVESTON CHURCH, NoR- 
FOLK.—The parish church of Garveston has been 
partially restored. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Springall & Son, of Swanton Morley, from 
plans prepared by Mr. A. J. Lacey, of Norwich. 

CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL FOR LEEDS.—We under- 
stand that the plans for the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Leeds will be deposited with the city 
authorities for their approval in the course of a few 
days. The building, which is to take the place of 
St. Anne’s Cathedral—scheduled in connexion with 
the Cookridge-street improvement—will occupy the 
site lying between the new Masonic Hall and 
Cookridge-street. It will be in the Early English 
style. Solidity and simplicity appear to have 
been aimed at in the designs. The presby- 
tery, or clergy house, forms part of the church 
building. One remarkable feature will be the 
provision of double side aisles, an arrangement 
which has been made possible by the comparative 
breadth of the site in proportion to its length. The 
cathedral, both inside and out, will be built of stone, 
and the main entrance will be from Cookridge- 
street. It is anticipated that about two years will 
be required for the completion of the scheme. The 
schools, which were opened in the forties by Daniel 
O'Connell, are also to be demolished, and new ones 
will be erected on a more convenient site in the 
Parish. It is understood that the authorities of the 
cathedral will receive about 46,o00/, from the 
Corporation in addition to building sites, and of this 
sum it is estimated that about 33,000/, will be spent 
on the cathedral and presbytery. The architect is 
J. H. Eastwood, of ‘Kensington.—Yorkshire 

BoaRD SCHOOLS, WEST HARTLEPOOL,—The 
Lister-street Board schools at West Hartlepool 
were opened on the 20th ult. The schools give 
accommodation for 1,502 scholars, and have cost 
18,909]. They are on the central hall system, and 
bag ~—— oe Percy Hinde, of Liverpool. 
caracto m, of West Hartlepool, was the principal 

OARD SCHOOL, BLACKPOOL.—The foundation- 
_— has just been laid of a Board school in Devon- 
Shire-toad, Blackpool. Mr. R. B. Mather is the 
— and Messrs. Cardwell Bros. are the con- 

NEW BANK AT ROCHESTER —The Capital and 
bn _ Bank, Limited, have just opened a branch 
otic.” High-street, Rochester, opposite the post- 

©. Part of the building is of Elizabethan date, 
Da vely altered and partly rebuilt in the 
tie a century and subsequently. In excava- 
pott 0 form the strongroom fragments of Roman 
ey were found at a considerable depth below 
roel yar level. The house is well known on 
Pr +d its then owner, Sir Richard Head, having 
fed fron hey to James II, in December, 1688, 
roe oa re ; the fugitive king escaped to the river 

th wpa The house and large garden will 
pied by the manager, while a portion of the 


ground floor, until recently used as a shop, has 
been altered for the purposes of the bank. The shop 
front has been replaced by a front of Portland stone, 
simply treated with the arms of the bank carved 
over the entrance doorway, The walls inside were 
partly lined with eighteenth century large deal 
panels; these have been repaired and completed. 
The new doors, counter, and fittings are of oak. 
The counter affords accommodation for two 
cashiers, and is protected bya brass grille. The 
floor in front of the counter is paved with Rust’s 
vitreous mosaic, the remainder with wood blocks. 
The window of the manager’s-room has been filled 
with glass bearing upon it the arms of the present 
owners, the past owner, Sir R. Head, and his guest, 
James II,, and others. A lavatory for the clerks 
has been built at the back, and a strongroom in the 
basement. The wood-block flooring is by Turpins 
Company, the heating by Jones & Sons, the brasswork 
by Vaughan & Brown, metal casements and glazing 
by R. E. Pearse & Co., and the strongroom door by 
the Ratner Safe Company. The builders are West 
Brothers, of Strood and Rochester, and the archi- 
tect Mr. E. F, Cobb, of Rochester. 

WATER COMPANY'S NEW OFFICES, SOUTH 
SHIELDS,—This proposed building is planned in 
two departments, communicating, one for office 
and public use, and the other for workshops. The 
building has elevations to Chapter-row and the 
Market-place, the latter being built on the ground 
floor with polished red and grey granite. The 
upper stories are finished in red brickwork, relieved 
with moulded and carved stone work. On the 
ground floor there will be a large general office ap- 
proached through a tiled hall. Communicating with 
the general office is a manager’s room, strong-room, 
telephone-room, &c. The remainder of the ground- 
floor is devoted to workshops, &c. The first-floor 
is approached by a stone staircase, and contains a 
oard-room, out-door inspector’s and other offices, 
and additional workshops. On the top floor a suite 
of dwelling-rooms has been provided, together with 
further offices andstore-room, The work, which is 
expected to cost between 7,000/, and 8,oool,, is 
being .carried out by Mr. R. Allison, of Whitburn, 
from the designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
Henry Grieves, architect, of South Shields. 

WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS, LIVERPOOL.—On the 
22nd ult., at the Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 
Colonel A. J. Hepper held an inquiry on behalf of 
the Local Government Board into an application 
by the City Council of Liverpool for sanction to 
borrow 53,500/. for the erection of dwellings for 
persons of the labouring classes. It was stated that 
the present scheme of the Corporation was to pro- 
vide for 3,056 dispossessed tenants. It comprised 
four houses in Arley-street, 114 in Kew-street and 
Newsham-street, ninety houses in Clive-street and 
Shelley-street. The houses would be of different 
sizes, the rents to range from 63. 3d. per week for 
four-room dwellings, comprising a living-room, 
three bedrooms, and scullery, to 3s. 3d. a week for 
two-room dwellings. 

MASONIC HALL, FRIOCKHEIM, FORFARSHIRE.— 
The new hall of the Bruce Lodge, No. 593, at 
Friockheim, was opened on the roth ult, The 
building is in Gardyne-street, and was formerly a 
chapel. The necessary alterations were carried 
out, under the supervision of Mr, W. G. Lamond, 
of Friockheim, by the following contractors :— 
Mr. Charles Esplin, masonry ; Mr. John Macbeth, 
joinery; Mr. Dargie, Arbroath, painting; Mr. 
William Wishart, slating, &c.; heating apparatus, 
Messrs. A. L. Peacock & Co., Dundee. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, STIRLING.—A public library is 
to be erected at Stirling, from plans by Mr. H. R. 
Taylor, of Messrs. Lessels & Taylor, Edinburgh. 
The cost is estimated at 6,000/. 

FISH MARKET, CARDIFF.—The new market for 
fish, poultry, fruit, &c., in Working-street, Cardiff, 
is constructed of brickwork with Bath stone dress- 
ings. The building is 158 ft. long by 63 ft. wide. 
The hall is paved with concrete, and the walls are 
lined with white glazed bricks to a height of 8 ft, 
and above that with buff bricks. The lighting will 
be by electricity. Mr. W. Harpur, the Borough 
Engineer, designed the building. 


+--+ 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, DANBURY, ESSEX.—Mr. M. K. 
North,an Inspector to the Local Government Board, 
conducted an inquiry, at Danbury, on the 23rd ult., 
into an application by the Chelmsford Rural District 
Council for sanction to borrow sums amounting to 
4,4302. for water supply works for the parishes of 
Danbury, East Hanningfield, Little Baddow, Ret- 
tendon, Runwell, Sandon, and Woodham Ferris. 
Mr. J. Dewhirst, Surveyor, said that the new scheme 
was based on a report by Messrs. Taylor, Son, & 
Santo Crimp, of Westminster. That firm attributed 
the failure of the original scheme to an insufficient 
supply of water and to the faulty hydraulic gra- 
dients. The requirements of the district were 
estimated to be 47,700 gallons a day. He had found 
after two years’ experience that the daily amount 
required was about 33,000 gallons. It was proposed 
to purchase thirty-three acres of land surrounding 
St. Thomas’s. spring. The daily supply from the 
two springs and collecting pipes to be laid from the 
springs across the common to the reservoir was 








estimated to be 58,880 gallons. They proposed to 





erect a reservoir holding 60,000 gallons on Danbury 
Common. The scheme has met with considerable 
opposition. 

DOVER AND ITS WATER SUPPLY.—Some interest 
has been aroused lately by figures published with 
regard to the returns from the water supply works. 
at Dover. Asa matter of fact Dover seems to have 
made an excellent investment in securing its own 
water works. Year by year, although the water is. 
supplied to householders at a much cheaper rate 
than in the great majority of towns in the kingdom, 
large profits are made from the municipal water 
supply and utilised for the reduction of the Generah 
District rate. -At the Council meeting last week no 
less than 4,337/. profit on last year’s water supply 
was transferred in this manner to the relief of the 
local rates. The surveyor on the same occasion 
reported the very satisfactory fact that increased 
meter supply and prevention of wastage in water 
had resulted in a saving of 579/. on the year. The 
returns made by the Borough Surveyor with regard 
to the water consumed at Dover are also interesting 
—especially to Margate, concerned as we are in 
regard to our own supply. It seems that at. Dover. 
during the year the quantity of water supplied for 
all purposes was 422} million gallons, 994 miilion 
gallons being or soma by meter and the re- 
mainder, 322? million gallons, being for domestic 
supply, street watering, flushing, gardens, &c. He 
wished particularly to call attention to the great 
increase in the supply through meters. In 1894 
the total supply was 321? million gallons ; by meter. 
31 million gallons, and supplied other than by meter 
291 million gallons. In 1899 the total supply was 
434 million gallons ;\by meter 88} million:gallons, 
and supplied other than by meter 345} million gal- 
lons. In 1900 the total supply was 4224 million gal- 
lons;!by meter 994 million'gallons, and supplied other 
than by meter 322? million gallons. This showed 
the total supply per head in 1900 to have been 
28:92 gallons. For trade purposes 6°82 gallons per 
head was used, which left a supply for domestic 
purposes, street watering, &c., of 22°1 gallons per 
head. The income derived from the sale of water 
by meter was, in 1894, 775/.; in 1899, 2,211/.; in 
1900, 2,489/. By a comparison of the total supplies 
in 1899 and 1900 it would be seen that 113 million. 
gallons less were supplied in 1900, although the 
meters showed an increase of 11 million gallons 
over the previous year. So that, apart from the. 
increased meterage, the supply was 223 ' million 
gallons lower than in 1899, although a larger popu- 
lation was supplied. This was mainly due to the 
recommendations adopted by the Water Com- 
mittee. On the basis of the rate charged for water, 
252. per million gallons, the saving amounted to- 
5791. The Surveyor further informed his Council 
that in 1894 the total consumption per head was 
27°55 gallons.—Thanet Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD.—The usual weekly 
meetings of the London School Board were re- 
sumed on the 24th ult., after the Christmas recess. 
Lord Reay, Chairman, presided. Rehousing.—The 
Home Department, in reply to a letter from the 
Board on the question of. their liability for re- 
housing in the cases of some of the properties: 
scheduled by the Board, stated that the Secretary of 
State had given the subject most careful considera- 
tion, and decided that the numbers for whom the 
Board might be called on to provide accommoda- 
tion would be: St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, 483 ;. 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 293 ; St. Giles, Camberwell, 
281 ; Bermondsey, 263 ; Mile End and Ratcliff, 510 ;. 
total, 1,830. The length of time which had in some 
instances lapsed since the acquisition of the houses 
taken by the Board, the shifting of population, and 
the accommodation of some of the persons dis- 
placed in vacant tenements in the neighbourhoods, 
were also matters which had a bearing on the ques- 
tion of the number of new dwellings to be erecied, 
and in the present case the Secretary of State in 
the exercise of his discretion was willing to agree to- 
allow the provision of accommodation for a total of 
not less than 1,200 ns to be deemed sufficient. 
He would also be willing, if the Board desired it, to 
agree to their contracting with a Public Authority, 
or with a responsible company, for the erection of 
the buildings. The Board’s liability would, how- 
ever, not be removed, and the scheme would be the 
Board’s and would have to be or by the 
Secretary of State. It was resolved to accept: 
the provision of accommodation as satisfying the- 
Board’s liability. 

REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.—On Wednesday 
the 23rd ult, a deputation of members of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Irish Trades’ Congress 
waited upon the Right Honourable George Wynd- 
ham, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in Dublin, to 
urge his support of the aims of the Congress, 
including the registration of plumbers under statu- 
tory powers. In the course of a sympathetic reply, 
Mr. Wyndham expressed his sense of the importance: 
of plumbers’ work, and his opinion that a number of 
deaths and a great deal of disease were attributable 
to defective sanitation and to bad work by incompe- 
tent plumbers. 

BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION.—The Fire Pre- 
vention Section at the Building Trades’ Exhibition 








js now taking shape, and the arrangement of the 
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Plan of the Fire Prevention exhibit for the Building Trades’ Exhibition. 





Hall has been definitely decided upon. The Hall 
will practically be divided into groups as shown on 
the accompanying plan. The Hall is being re- 
decorated, and should hence present a better appear- 
ance than is, unfortunately, generally the case with 
exhibitions of this description. If possible, arrange- 
ments will be made to bring the various exhibitors 
into line as to the displaying of their exhibits, and 
to place them in such a way that the different 
classes of materials are in close proximity to one 
another. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual meeting of this Association was held on the 
23rd ult. at the office in the Guildhall, under the 
presidency of Mr. E. Walters (vice-president of 
the Association). The Chairman moved the follow- 
ing resolution :—“ That the members of the Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association, at their annual meet- 
ing held at the Guildhall, Small-street, Bristol, on 
January 23, 1901, desire very humbly to convey their 
condolences to the members of her Majesty’s august 
family in their great bereavement. Her Majesty 
has, during her long and successful reign, endeared 
herself to the nation, and the marked advances made 
in trade and commerce, both at home and in her 
Majesty’s colonies and dependencies, will ever make 
Queen Victoria’s reign stand out prominently in the 
annals of English history.” Mr. G, Wilkins 
seconded the resolution, which was adopted, all the 
members rising. The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Spear) read 
the report, from which we extract the following :— 
An increase in wages of 4d. per honr has been 
granted all the way round, with the exception of the 
plasterers, to whom a rise had been granted in the 
previous year. A revision of the working rules 
has also taken place, and the rules have been 
signed by both parties. During the year the 
committee have devoted considerable attention to 
the revision of the schedule of daywork prices, 
and after several meetings a schedule was 
unanimously adopted, and the same has been 
circulated amongst the members of this Associa- 
tion, and also the architects, engineers, and 
surveyors of Bristol, and the School Board, 
Sanitary Authority, and other bodies. The ques- 
tion of depositing priced bills of quantities with 
tenders has upon several occasions been discussed, 
not only by the committee, but by the members 
of the Association generally, and it was wom ed 
decided by the National Federation at their halt- 
yearly —s that no bill of quantities shall be 
deposited at the time of sending in the tender, and 
shall only be deposited when the contract has been 
signed, and then only under seal. The sub-com- 
mittee of the Association has had under its con- 
sideration the question of an improved form of con- 
tract betweeh the Corporation and the builders of 
the city generally. Numerous interviews have taken 


place between the Corporation officials, the solicitor 


of the Association, and others. It is hoped, —— 
the course of the next few months, that a form wi 

be agreed upon that will be mutually acceptable to 
all parties. The matter of apprentices is engaging 
attention, and it is hoped that at an early date a 
tabulated statement will be issued in respect thereto. 
The subject of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is one which still remains very unsatisfactory. Prior 
to July, 1898, every workman laboured at his own 
risk, the master being liable to compensate only 
when the accident, broadly speaking, was due to the 
fault or negligence of himself or of someone in his 
service whom the workman had to obey. It seems, 
however, that this did not meet the case of the man 
who, without fault of his own, was injured at 
ordinary duties, and after much consideration by 
both political parties a Bill was produced, which, 
after Parliamentary discussion, became the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (1897). The original Bill 
was badly drafted, and a large number of amend- 
ments were made without full consideration of 
their secon effects. In spite of all defects, 
however, the Act has been a great benefit to the 
men, and we do not believe that the masters would 
now repeal the measure if they could. The money 
cost of the liability has to be met by them in the 
first instance, but, like every other trade charge, it 
ultimately lands on the consumer. As a rule, the 
individual man is unable to maintain himself long 





when disabled, and the average master, however 
willing, is unable to do it for him. Both of these 
difficulties are met by this Act, which serves 
to spread the burden; the slightly enhanced 
price of commodities being really a small indirect 
tax on the community for the relief of those who 
are killed or wounded in its industrial service. —The 
Chairman proposed the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet. Mr. W. Church seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. The Chair- 
man referred to the absence of their president (Mr. 
George Humphreys) through illness, and said that 
he had seen Mr. Humphreys lately, and he hoped 
soon to be recovered. Mr. G. Wilkins proposed 
that Mr. E. Walters be elected President for the 
ensuing year. Mr, W. Church seconded this, and it 
was carried. Mr. Walters acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and said he would endeavour to do all he 
could for the trade and the Association. On the 
motion of Mr. Krauss, seconded by Mr. F, N. 
Cowlin, and supported by Mr. Scull, Mr. George 
Wilkins was elected vice-president. Mr. Wilkins 
returned thanks for his election. Mr. W. Church 
proposed that the following be elected members of 
the committee :—Messrs. E. I. Neale, J. Lovell, 
F, N. Cowlin, F. A.{ R. Woodward, A. Dowling, 
J. Eastabrook, C. A. Hayes, and W. K. Thomas, 
Mr. Krauss seconded the resolution. On the motion 
of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Dowling, 
Mr. G, Humphreys was elected treasurer. Mr. 
Neale then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Walters for his services. This was carried ; and 
subsequently, on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas, thanks were voted to the 
retiring president. 

WHITE HART HOTEL, OXFORD.—The architects 
for this building, mentioned in our last, write to say 
that it is by Messrs. Davy & Salter, not Mr. Stephen 
Salter, as given in our paragraph. 

DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA AT ROTHLEY, 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—While engaged in excavations 
close to the railway-cutting at Rothley Station for 
the purposes of road-making, the workmen have 
unearthed some remains of what promises to 
be a Roman villa. The discovery was made 
close to the spot where Roman remains were 
found when the water main at Rothley was 
being laid some time since. At that time some 
portions of a Roman pavement were dug up, to- 
gether with other valuable finds, including a piece of 
red Samian ware, and also the beautiful fibule, 
which is now in the Leicester Museum. Several 
other valuable relics were discovered in the vicinity, 
and pieces of bone were taken up in one place where 
there were said to be several graves. These relics 
excited considerable interest at the time, and it was 
suggested that proper excavations should be made. 
This was not done, however, and nothing more 
occurred until the discovery a few days ago of the 
foundations of a villa revived interest in the matter. 
While working, one of the workmen struck his pick 
against some hard substance, which proved on 
further examination to be a concrete floor of great 
age. After this the greatest care was used, and 
continuing their efforts, a whole room was laid 
bare. The floor was surrounded by the remains of 
walls about 2 ft in height from the base. These 
were constructed of rough granite, filled with 
concrete. The granite had evidently been covered 
with plaster. The part uncovered would appear to 
be the heating-room of an extensive villa, judging 
by the flues which were found close to the spot 
when the water main referred to was laid. Near 
here were discovered some roofing tiles, a few 
pieces of bone, and a piece of a mortar, apparently 
used for pounding food, perhaps grain, &c. The 
mortar was of pottery ware, the inside being lined 
with small flints pressed into the clay before baking. 
There appears to have been a very extensive villa at 
this place, but, unfortunately, the greater part of it 
seems to lie under the new road. As far as it has 
been uncovered, it can be seen that the foundations 
arein perfect condition. The concrete floor of the 
room is intact, and from this spring a number 
of small pillars, the bases of which remain. 
Among the things found there, is a piece of 
red Samian ware, which appears to have been the 





spout of a Roman lamp. The discovery of this 


rtion of the villa is of the highest inte : 
fom the extent of the haan cccupeamat . 
Leicestershire. The work will be proceeded with 
and it is hoped to unearth the whole of the vill, 
Leicester Post. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examinatio 
in Practical Sanitary Science, held at Bristol, 
January 25 and 20, three candidates presented 
themselves, and the following two candidates were 
awarded certificates :—W. S. Bracher and Ww. 0 
Thorp. te 

FITZGEORGE-AVENUE, | HAMMERSMITH-ROAD.— 
On January 16, the Lord Mayor, attended by some 
of his suite, opened a new thoroughfare which has 
been made from North End-road to a point near the 
south side of St, Paul’s School. The street, which 
is 50 ft. wide and about 4oo yards long, was built } 
Mr. Henry Lovatt, after Mr. Delissa Joseph’s de. 
signs and plans. On each side of the road are 
blocks of residential flats, some of which are alread 
taken or ready for occupation. The blocks differ 
from one another in respect of their planning and 
design, so as not to present a prolonged repetition 
of the same elevation. 

EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE.— 
The second annual dinner of the Edinburgh 
Building Trades Exchange took place on the 17th 
ult., in the Royal British Hotel, Princes-street 
Treasurer Graham Yooll (Leith) presiding over a 
company of about seventy gentlemen. After the 
usual loyal toasts had been honoured, Councillor 
Forrest proposed “Kindred Associations.” In 
replying, Colonel Bennet said he had no doubt they 
were feeling with the Glasgow Exchange that the 
members did not take that interest in the Exchange 
they ought to do. The Exchange was made and 
thought of for the good of the trades they were 
connected with, from the very root of the tree to 
the very top. They wanted the Exchange, begin- 
ning with the architect, to take in the builder, the 
constructor, the finisher—every one connected with 
the trade. They desired that they should all be 
united in the Exchange. Colonel Bennet further 
counselled them to keep abreast of the times in 
their various lines of business. Other countries 
were making vast strides ; they must make a point 
of seeing they were not left behind in the race. 
Mr. J.C. Hamilton proposed the “ Imperial Forces.” 
Captain Moscrip replied, Mr. A. P. Laurie gave the 
toast of the “ Magistrates and Town Councils of 
Edinburgh and Leith.” Councillor Pollard and 
Bailie Kinnaird replied. The former r2marked that 
the relations of the Town Council of Edinburgh 
with the building trade and building interests were 
of a very satisfactory kind and the Council were 
only doing their duty if they were trying to make 
that satistactory condition of things a matter of long 
continuance, Bailie Kinnaird, in replying, scouted 
the idea of amalgamation or union with Edinburgh. 
Leith, he said, had made greater strides in the 
direction of improvement than any otber town in 
Scotland. He hoped they would scun have better 
tramway communication between Edinburgh and 
Leith. Mr. John Robertson having proposed “The 
Edinburgh Building Trades Exchange,” the Chair- 
man responded. It had taken a great number of 
years, he said, to make the Exchange what it was at 
present, although it had only been constituted for 
the last three years as the Building Trades Exchange. 
He earnestly pleaded for further support .to the 
Exchange, which ;was endeavouring to extend its 
sphere of usefulness. 

PETERHEAD MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual supper of Peterhead Master Builders’ 
Association was held on the 16th ult. in the Palace 
Hotel. Mr. Alexander Webster, builder, presided, 
and Mr. Alexander Milne, engineer, was croupier. 
The Chairman, having proposed the loyal and 
patriotic toasts, gave a resume of the work done by 
the Master Builders’ Association since its inaugura- 
tion, which he said was due to the efforts of Messrs. 
W. Hadden, builder, and J. Davidson, plumber. 
Treasurer Martin proposed the “ Architectural Pro- 
fession.” Mr. William Stuart, architect, responded. 
Mr. A. Scott, builder, proposed ‘‘The Public 
Boards.” ‘Bailie Wilson, in acknowledging, said 
the only burning question before the Town Counct 
at present was the erection of an hospital, which 
they would be compelled to build whether they 
waated to or not. Mr. W. Kennedy, quarry 
manager, Cruden, proposed “ The Town and Trade. 
Councillor Ritchie responded. Other toasts 
followed. 

NOTTING HILL ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME.— 
At a meeting of the Kensington Borough Council 
recently, the Notting Hill electric lighting scheme 
was discussed. Under this scheme one of the 
electric supply companies seeks powers to ac 
quire sites in Napier-road and Holland-mews, 
Kensington, for the erection of works for generating 
or distributing electricity, The Law and Genel 
Purposes Committee were of opinion, considering 
the residential character of the district in which the 
selected sites were situated, that the scheme sh 

be opposed by the Borough Council, unless the ure 
moters would agree to the insertion of Peper! 
the Bill whereby the sites in question would not ; 
used for generating stations, but be restricted to 
the purpose of storage and transferring stations. 
The Council decided to address a letter to the pro” 
moters intimating that, unless they were the 
to consent to the insertion of clauses as above, 





Bill would be opposed by the Council. 
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; ING MACHINERY.—Messrs. Glover & 

_— rit whose circular -saw guard was 
be ned and illustrated in our issue of August 25, 
rue patented a machine for cutting up old 
dwaste wood which may be saleable or useful 
. various purposes at a profit which cannot be 
ye ed by the slower and more expensive process 
easurea > Their machine, in fact, deals with the 
- process of cutting up wood, from the original 
a to the bundle of sticks. They statealso that as 
= large knots can be split by their machine, 
= waste wood can be turned into the finest fire- 
wood, which cannot be so utilised or dealt with by 


hand. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


J RN BUILDING, TRADE DISPUTE. — At 
Bea the 23rd ult. a conference was held 
between the Executive of the Northern Centre of 
the Building Federation and representatives of the 
tondon Order of Bricklayers in reference to the 
dispute at Newcastle. It is stated that the principle 
of arbitration was accepted by the men, but the con- 
ference closed without any understanding as to the 
arbitrator and the basis of arbitration being arrived 
at, A general lock-out in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire is threatened unless the men furnish a 
definite reply on the points mentioned.——A general 
meeting of the members of the Newcastle, Gates- 
head, and Tyne District Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Building Trades Exchange, 
Newcastle, on the 29th ult. As the reply to the 
terms of arbitration offered by the Northern Centre 
of the Builders’ Association to the operative brick- 
layers was not considered satisfactory, no decision 
was come to by the meeting. It is stated that the 
lock-out will now extend to Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Cheshire, and the Isle of Man on February 2. 
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LEGAL. 
IMPORTANT POINTS UNDER THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, 1875. 


THE cases of the Mayor, &c., of Southend-on-Sea, 
>, Archer ; and the same v. Romanis, came before a 
Divisional :Court of King’s Bench, composed of 
Justices Bruce and Phillimore on the the 25th ult. 
on two appeals by the town clerk of Southend from 
the decision of the justices of Southend dismissing 
informations preferred by him against both respon- 
dents for alleged contraventions of the by-laws in 
force within the borough with respect to new streets 
and buildings. 

In the first case Archer was charged with unlaw- 
fully erecting a new building, viz., a weighing 
machine house, without causing such building to be 
enclosed with walls constructed of good bricks, 
stone or other hard and incombustible materials, in 
alleged contravention of No. 11 of the by-laws of 
the borough, With regard to this case the 
material facts were these:—The structure in 
question was a house or shelter of a weighing- 
machine on the western esplanade where the public 
passed and stopped for the purpose of using the 
machine, The erection was made in sections and 
could be easily moved and was only used in the 
summer. It measured 10 ft. 4 in. by 7 ft. (exclusive 
of projecting steps, 1 ft. 8 in. wide), with a height 
of 10 ft. in front and 8 ft. 6 in. at the rear. It con- 
sisted of wood framing, closely boarded with match- 
boarding on all four sides. It had an opening 7 ft. 
wide in front, open during business hours, but 
closed at — with wooden shutters and bolted. 
There was also adoor on the east side which was 
locked at night. It had a wooden floor closely 
boarded and placed on sleepers or joists, the roof 
pe constructed of wood, covered with felt. 
inside was the machine, a table, two chairs, and 
reg hat-pegs. The structure was not fixed to 
he soil, the only foundation being the wooden 
‘oor joists resting in the ground, There were no 
Pet) arrangements, and no provision for arti- 
Y lighting or heating. The structure was always 

osed at night, and no person remained on the 
— The appellant contended that the 
: Xho making by-laws under the Public Health 
bail , 75, Was to prevent the erection of wooden 
cat te : buildings of combustible materials in 
= are ome, and that the structure in question 
oetteas an “exempted” building, and that it was a 
a uilding within the meaning of the by-laws. The 
wane Archer contended that the structure 

au a building or new building within the by- 
and di ai, and the justices upheld his contention 
the a the information. The question for 
right urt now was whether the justices were 

In the second case the structure i 

e€ in question was 

peg the respondent Romanis pi land in the 
med fy _ the sea front for the purpose of being 
eral € summer months for the sale of light 
ad — It was erected at the beginning of 
built | Son and taken down at the end, it being 
Oft.s im sections for the purpose. It measured 
ye bwle AES 11 in., with a height of 7 ft. 5 in. 
binch soo wood framing closely boarded with 
WaS movable rps, On all four sides. The front 
hours and on was taken down during business 
Closed and locked at night. It had a 


floor and a roof of canvas fixed on wooden 





cross-pieces and fastened down all round. 
there was shelving and a counter, and goods on the 
shelves. There were no sanitary or drainage 
arrangements and no provision for artificial 
lighting or heating except an _ utensil for 
making hot water. The structure rested on the 
ground by its weight without being fixed to the soil, 
and had no foundation or chimney. The place was 
used as a shop for the sale of mineral-waters, tea, 
and so on, during the summer months, a person 
being employed there to serve customers. At night 
it was locked up, but nobody remained on the 
premises. The justices also held that this erection 
was not a new building within the meaning of the 
by-laws, and dismissed the information. The ques- 
tion also for the Court now was whether they were 
right in so holding. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Herbert Smith 
appeared in support of the appeal. The respondents 
were not represented. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
their lordships came to the conclusion that neither 
of the erections was a building within the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and the by-laws made thereunder, 
and dismissed both appeals. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR DRAINAGE WORK. 


AT the Clerkenwell County Court a few days 
ago, before his Honour, Judge Edge, judg- 
ment in the case of H. L. Markham, clerk, 
Leigh-court, Muswell Avenue, Muswell Hill, N., 
v. Charles W. Rook, builder, Muswell Avenue, 
Muswell Hill, was delivered. Judgment had been 
reserved, the plaintiff claiming 8/. 13s. 6d,, moneys 
paid by him to the Vestry of St. James and 
St. John, Clerkenwell, in respect of sewers, which 
moneys were payable by the defendant. The 
latter entered a counter-claim for 12/. 15s, 2d. for 
fittings supplied and work done for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Davis was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Gervans for the defendant. 

The judge now reviewed the facts of the action, 
and said, as a matter of equity, no doubt the plain- 
tiff would have to pay the outgoings from the time 
that he obtained possession, and the defendant 
would have to pay them up to the time that he gave 
possession to the plaintiff. It turned out that the 
plaintiff purchased the house on the representation 
made by the defendant, and he probably would not 
have purchased had he known that the paving and 
sewering were not paid for. His first impression 
was that the plaintiff could recover, and that it was 
a misrepresentation on which the contract was 
based. But upon the perusal of the cases 
which had been cited to him, he had come 
to the opposite conclusion. He was quite 
clear that there was no fraud on the part of 
the defendant. The sewer had been put in 
some two years before the contract of sale was 
made, and no demand whatever of any kind had 
been made upon the defendant in relation to it. 
The case in question broadly laid it down that, al- 
though there was a contract in writing and a repre- 
sentation of certain things existing at the date of 
the contract, and it turned out afterwards that they 
did not exist, if the purchase was completed before 
any action was taken there was no remedy. The 
verdict would, therefore, be for the defendant, with 
costs on the claim, and for 6/. 4s, 6d. on the counter- 
claim, without costs. 





“TUBE TREMORS.” 


MR, J. W. PENFOLD, F.S.I., sat as arbitrator, on the 
29th ult., at the Surveyors’ Institution in respect to 
a claim against the Central London Railway Com- 
pany for injury done to No. 2, Lancaster-gate. 
The claimants were Lord Herschell and Mr. 
A. W. M. Baillie, acting as executors under the will 
of the late Mrs. Mary Cunliffe. 

Mr. C. A. Cripps, K.C., who appeared for the 
claimants, said that in consequence, it was believed, 
of the construction of the Central London Railway 
serious cracks began to appear at 2, Lancaster-gate, 
and there were indications that a serious subsidence 
was taking place. Owing to these disturbances, the 
tenant, Mrs. Hawkins, left, and the house now re- 
mained unoccupied. The owners claimed damages 
to the amount of 1,600/. 

Mr. E. R. Robson, F.R.I.B.A., said he had 

inspected the house on May 17, 1899, and found a 
number of cracks in the walls and ceilings. They 
seemed to him to be caused by a general disturbance 
of the foundations, due, he should think, to the 
construction of the railway. 
Mr. J. Bott, house agent, described the damage as 
seen by him on several recent visits. The first 
house, No, 1, which was nearer the line of the rail- 
way, showed even greater damage, and steel girders 
had had to be introduced into the hall. The cracks 
he imagined to have been caused by the construc- 
tion of the railway, and now that the trains were 
working, the damaged houses were less able to 
stand the vibration. 

Mr. Mark Judge, A.R.I.B.A., stated that he had 
inspected the house in June last year, and was 
of opinion that the damage was caused by the 
railway. 

Mr. Freeman, for the defence, said this was the 
first practical claim for damage brought against 
the company, and they were prepared to submit a 








large body of evidence to back up the defence. It 
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r 
was impossible from an engineering point of view 
that the damage could have been caused by the con- 
struction of the railway, which was 64 ft. below the 
surface of the road, The house, which was forty 
years old, had been built on the remains of a water- 
brook, and there still remained a large deposit of 
mud, with an unstable substratum. Moreover, the 
bursting of a water-main in 1897 had undermined 
the foundations, and it was quite possible that this 
was the Cause of the damage. 

The hearing was adjourned provisionally until 
February 8. 





THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY. 


AT the London Sheriff's Court, on Wednesday, 
before Mr. Under Sheriff Burchell and a special 
jury, the case of Purvis v. the Central London 
Railway Company came on for the assessment of 
damages. The claim was for 4,2001. 

The case for the plaintiff, Dr. W. Laidlaw Purvis, 
of 20, Stratford-place, Oxford-street, was that his 
house, of which he held a perpetual lease from 
the City Corporation, had been damaged by the 
construction of the Central London Railway, the 
ground having subsided, thereby causing cracks in 
the outer walls. Expert evidence was called to 
prove that it would cost 2,294/. to carry out repairs, 
including the underpinning of the house, while 5oo/, 
was claimed for the depreciated value of the house, 
and 479l. for loss by reason of the tenants of the top 
and bottom floors having to leave while the repairs 
were executed. Dr, Purvis also claimed 1,000). for 
inconvenience, damages to his practice as a consult- 
ing physician, consequent on his having to take other 
premises for a time, and for other incidental 
expenses. Witnesses stated that the work would 
take nine months to do. 

For the defendants, expert witnesses stated that 
the necessary work could be done for 574/., and that 
the time occupied would not be more than fourteen 
weeks. The defendant company were willing to pay 
I,I2o0l, 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiff 1,500/., 
and judgment for this amount was entered. 





ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of Green v. John Mason & Sons came 
before Mr, Justice Channell and a common jury in © 
the King’s Bench Division on the 29th and 30th ults. 

Mr. Marshall Hall, K,C., and Mr. Foa appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiff; and Mr. Duke, K.C., 
and Mr. Moyses for the defendants, 

Mr. Foa, in opening the case, said this was an 
action by an architect and surveyor (of 10, Warwick- 
court, W.C.), who claimed the sum of 18ol. from 
the defendants, who, he alleged, employed him in 
two capacities, first as architect in drawing and 
supervising the plans for the erection of certain 
buildings, and also as agent acting for them in 
selecting the site necessary for the purpose of 
buildings which the defendants intended to have 
erected. The larger portion of the sum claimed, 
viz., four-fifths of the whole sum due, the 
plaintiff claimed in his capacity as architect. The 
defendants were brushmakers at Clerkenwell. Like 
a great many other firms who carried on business in 
large premises, they found it convenient to go into 
the country—that was to say, into a place which 
was not so crowded a district as Clerkenwell, but 
not too far from London. The defendants through- 
out these transactions were represented by a firm of 
soicitors. At tne time the story opened the 
solicitor was a Mr. Cowley, and this gentleman 
played an important part in the case. He shared 
chambers in Gray’s Inn with the plaintiff, and know- 
ing that the defendants wished to erect a factory, he 
placed the matter before Mr. Green. In March, 1899, 
Mr. Cowley told the plaintiff what the business was, 
and two days later Mr. Cowley, Mr. Mason, and the 
plaintiff had an interview. Mr. Mason then gave 
the plaintiff definite instructions to do certain pre- 
liminary drawings. An arrangement was also made 
that the plaintiff should go to the defendants’ factory 
in Clerkenwell in order to study the requirements 
of Messrs. Mason. On April 6 the plaintiff, one of 
the defendants, and Mr. Cowley went to Willesden. 
The plaintiff, when he was first approached by Mr. 
Cowley, informed him that he thought he knew of 
some land which would just about suit the require- 
ments of Messrs. Mason, A few days afterwards 
the plaintiff, having obtained from the vendor the 
price of the site, received definite instructions from 
defendants, through Mr. Cowley, to negotiate 
with the vendor for the sale of the land. Mr. 
Green offered, under the instructions of Mr. 
Cowley, 650l. in the first instance. That offer was 
refused by the vendor, but after further negotiation 
Mr, Green, under the instructions of Mr. Mason, 
offered 750/., and this offer was accepted by the 
vendor. Unfortunately, the vendor’s solicitors were 
unable to put the thing through. The chief diffi- 
culty was this. At the present time, before a 
building could be put up in the London district, it 
was necessary to get a licence from the London 
County Council. The London County Council 
refused this licence until a certain bridge which 
spanned a canal in that neighbourhood had been 
widened. The bridge did not belong to the vendors 








but to the canal company, and the compan 
refused to have the bridge widened. This 
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difficulty was never got over. To put the matter 
very shortly, after the amended offer had been made 
and accepted Mr. Green and the defendants thought 
the thing would go through, and Mr, Green was 
asked by the defendants to go on with his plans. 
Those were the amended plans, because the first 
plans were abandoned. In the autumn of 1899 the 
defendants were getting a little tired and pressed 
the plaintiff to get them a site somewhere else. 
The plaintiff undertook several journeys in the 
neighbourhood of London—Harrow, Finchley, and 
other places—but at the same time the defendants 
did not like to give up this site at Willesden, which 
they thought the most convenient for their require- 
ments. In December matters had so far progressed 
that the plaintiff received definite instructions 
from the defendants to prepare the specifications. 
This was a very lengthy document. At the begin- 
ning of January last year, the defendants, finding 
that the site they would have liked to have 
presented so many difficulties, were advised to 
take a site on the same land at the other side of the 
bridge. The price of this site was 1,000l., and 
defendants bought the land for that sum, and 
amended plans were prepared by the plaintiff on the 
instructions of the defendants. At the end of 
January, 1900, these plans were submitted to the 
defendants by the plaintiff. On January 31 the 
plaintiff received instructions from Mr. Mason to 
complete the plans in accordance with the 
amendments made by the latter, and _ to 
get out an estimate of the cost. It turned 
out afterwards that the defendants were 
not able to acquire that site. In February, 1900, 
a dispute of a serious kind broke out between Mr. 
Hanna (Mr. Cowley’s partner) and Mr. Green, but 
with reference to matters not germane to the trans- 
actions in question. Mr. Green was told that he 
must settle the matter within seven days or it must 
be considered to be atanend. Mr. Green at this 
time had done all the work he was employed to do. 
Mr. Green then sent in his account to Messrs. 
Mason for services rendered. Messrs. Cowley & 
Hanna, on behalf of the defendants, denied liability 
to pay the account as rendered, stating that it was 
a condition that in the event of the plaintiff failing 
to negotiate for the sale of the land to the defendants, 
he should only charge the defendants with out-of- 
pocket expenses and disbursements and a merely 
nominal charge for his services. The plaintiff 
would tell them that he never made any such arrange- 
ment as that. The defence set up by the defen- 
dants was this. They said that although it was true 
plaintiff had done work for them, and that they had 
employed him as their architect, his being paid for 
his work was subject to the condition that the land 
should be acquired by defendants, and that as the 
land was not acquired that was sufficient to disentitle 
the plaintiff to charge anything except out-of-pocket 
expenses. The plaintiff denied this, and, said the 
learned counsel, it was extremely improbable that 
any architect would agree to any such thing. In 
conclusion, he stated that the plaintiff was suing on 
a quantum meruit, The plaintiff had tomake out 
that his charges were fair and reasonable. Those 
charges were according to the scale as recognised by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Theplans 
which the plaintiff had prepared were made under 
the direction of the defendants. Evidence would be 
called to prove that with slight adaptation the plans 
could be used on any site. 

The plaintiff was then called, and gave evidence 
generally bearing out counsel’s statement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Duke: He was a land 
agent, surveyor, and architect. He had ascertained 
particulars of the land at Willesden before he came 
into communication with the defendants. He made 
an agreement with Messrs. Roebottom, the agents 
for the vendors, that if he was able to dispose of 
the land he should share half of their 5 per cent. 
commission. He did not seek at any time to obtain 
anything in the nature of a double commission. He 
was an architect and surveyor. 

Are you an architect? Yes. 

Whom were you articled to ?—I was articled for 
three years to a Mr. Richardson, and afterwards to 
a Mr. Allen, who wasa Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Did you make the plans in this case ?—Not the 
actual plans submitted to Mason’s. I assisted in 
making them. I did not actually prepare them. 

The witness, in further cross-examination, said, he 
did not draw all the specification but about one-half 
of it. Mr. Goss prepared the plans and the speci- 
fication, but under the witness’ supervision. Goss 
was paid 15/. 15s. for the plans and 3/. 3s. for pre- 
paring the specification. It was true that he asked 
the defendants to pay 16ol. for the plans and specifi- 
cations, but this sum included survey fees, interviews 
and correspondence, which was very voluminous. 

Mr. Mason, when he saw the drawing which the 
witness had prepared, had not said witness was 
going to unnecessary expense and that if they 
(defendants) did not get the land they would not 
want the drawings. His instructions were to prepare 
plans of certain departments at certain dimensions. 
On June 8, 1899, there was arisk whether they 
would get the site at all. The matter was out of 
his hands so far as the contract was concerned. He 
could not say whether that was about the date 
when he put the matter into the hands of Goss to 
prepare plans, for which he afterwards paid Goss 
152. 158. He had known of architects preparing 








plans of buildings without taking the levels of the 
site, or the correct measurement of the sites. He 
had never personally erected a factory, but he had 
been concerned during his articles in the erection 
of a number of warehouses. 

Is it not a matter of common-sense that before 
you prepare plans for the erection of buildings you 
must find out what your levels will be ?—It depends 
entirely upon the land. I took upon myself as the 
architect the full responsibility for the erection of 
the factory. The witness further stated that 
negotiations between Messrs. Mason and him- 
self came absolutely to an end at the end of 
April. On April 28, witness told Goss to get on 
with the specification in order that the witness 
could complete his own specification. He subse- 
quently received the specification from Goss. That 
work formed part of the work for which he claimed 
payment from the defendants. 

Mr. F, R. Farrow, examined by Mr. Fox, said 
he was an architect and an F.R.I.B.A. If an archi- 
tect prepared plans and specifications, it was in 
accordance with custom that he should be entitled 
to a certain fee on the estimated cost of the 
building. If the proposed building was not pro- 
ceeded with the architect would be entitled to 
charge for the preparation of the plans and specifi- 
cation 24 per cent. on the estimated cost of the 
building. This was in accordance with the rules of 
the Institute of British Architects. He had seen 
the specification and drawing in the present case. 
From these he considered that to erect a building 
as proposed would cost at least 6,400/. ; 24 per cent. 
on that would work out at 160/. It was not 
unusual for architects to employ another architect 
to prepare plans and specification, the latter being 
paid a fixed sum for doing the work. 

Cross-examined. 

It was very usual for busy architects to do this, 
but not for young architects just commencing 
business. He had never heard of Mr. Allen or Mr. 
Richardson, to whom Mr. Green said he had been 
articled. He knew a Mr. Richardson, an auctioneer 
and surveyor, who lived at Finchley. 

Other evidence having been given, 

Mr. Duke, in opening the defendants’ case, said 
that the plaintiff was told when defendants’ com- 
menced negotiating with him, that all they could 
afford to spend on the erection of a factory to 
include the price of the land, was 5,000l. No doubt 
Masons would have allowed Mr. Green to draw the 
plans when the matter was ripe for that to be done, 
but their case was that that never happened. The 
defendants’ told Mr. Green that he must understand 
they did not intend to incur expense in the matter, 
and that they would not lay out more than 5,000l., 
and that it was no good his going .to expense until 
they were certain they were going to get the site. 
In answer to Mr. Mason, the plaintiff had said, 
“ Oh, that is all right ; these are only rough draw- 
ings, and if the site is not got it will not be any cost 
to you worth speaking about.” 

Mr. Arthur Mason, a member of the defendant 
firm, examined by Mr. Duke, said he had asked Mr. 
Green for a rough idea of the cost of the building, so 
that they might adapt it to their requirements. He 
told him they could not possibly exceed 5,o00/. for 
the whole amount, including the land. Plaintiff said 
he could easily keep it down to that sum. In April 
plaintiff showed him a rough drawing by a Mr. 
Smith. Witness told him that it was different from 
what he wanted, and to run to no expense. Green 
replied that they were merely rough drawings in 
order to get at the cost of the building, but that 
they would cost nothing for professional 
services. Witness was subsequently shown plans 
drawn by Goss, Witness then said they 
were more like what they required, but 
inasmuch as the question of acquiring the site 
was hanging fire, he hoped he would incur no ex- 
pense. Green assured him that no expense would 
be incurred until the site was acquired. There was 
no truth in the suggestion that the matter was with- 
drawn from the plaintiff because of his quarrel with 
Mr. Hanna. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fox. 

They had not paid the plaintiff anything. Witness 
had received Mr. Green’s amended plans and kept 
them and studied them—at least the ground plan. 
He did not believe that his selicitor had instructed 
Mr. Green to get out a specification. 

His lordship said it was plain from the corres- 
pondence that that was only intended to be done 
when the land was got. 

Cross-examination continued. 

He agreed generally that the price of the land 
should not exceed 1,000/. 

Mr. Hanna, examined by Mr. Duke, said he was 
a solicitor, one of the firm of the defendant's solici- 
tors. He never told Mr. Green anything about 
getting out the specification, The thing never came 
to such a stage that a specification became necessary. 
Mr. Green was distinctly told that it was not neces- 
sary until the land was obtained. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fox. 

He had heard that a fresh site had been selected 
and the offer of 750/. increased to 1,000/. He had 
nothing to do with that personally. 

Mr. Cowley, a member of the firm of solicitors 
representing the defendants, examined, said the 
plaintiff was told that the building, including cost 
of land, should not exceed 5,000/.—Plaintiff said it 
could easily be kept down to that. Witness told 
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Green repeatedly that it was ne good goj : 
the plans until they had oneal tal ind” Hew 
never given Green specific instructions to r 
plans and specifications. Prepare 

Mr. P. D. Smith, an architect, late student of th 
Royal Academy, Silver Medallist of ‘the ‘Roya 
Institute of British Architects, and Tra! 
Student of the Architectural Association, examin? 
said he had known plaintiff twenty years ter a ' 
not consider him an architect. He had ‘pre o 
the plans mentioned, but had not yet been a og b 
Mr. Green anything for doing them. y 

Cross-examined: He had cut Mr. Green’ 
acquaintance in everything since that job. ig 

Mr. Sidney George Goss, examined, said he was 
the gentleman who had prepared the plans pro. 
duced. He wasan A.R.ILB.A. Mr. Green an at 
an architect. Witness agreed to take a small fee 
because the plaintiff had told him that it was purely 
speculative work on his part. The plans were - 
sufficiently completed to enable a builder to build; 
factory from them. Witness could not complete 
them until the site was selected. The plans coyig 
not be carried out for less than 8,o000/. or 9,000? 
and so he told Mr. Green when he took him the 
sketch plans. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fox: 

So long as Messrs. Masons obtained a site large 
enough, they could use the plans in question if they 
were amended, When an architect did such work 
as this for another architect, it was technically 
known in the profession as “taking in washing,” 

Other evidence having been given, the jury in the 
result returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 25). 
but inasmuch as the defendants had paid the amount 
into court in satisfaction of the plaintiff’s claim 
judgment was entered for the defendants with costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


19,720.—KEYS FOR LOCKS: V. Dugmore—The 
tail, which is made separately from the bolt-head 
is fastened within a recess cut in the head, In the. 
bolt is a hole through which passes a stump that is 
also made upon a separate piece, of which the 
tail is slotted so that it may ride upon the fixed 
stump. 

19,722.—-BLOCKS FOR USE IN THE ConstrUvc- 
TION OF CONDUITS, ARCHES, WELLS, SEWERS, 
&c.: D. T. Clegg & H. N. Brooke—The vitrified 
blocks are hollow, and are shaped with dovetailed 
or under-cut grooves in their sides and outer faces, 
which will take cement. The blocks are also 
fashioned with interlocking end spigots and sockets. 

19,750.—A MACHINE FOR SURFACING AND POLISH- 
ING MARBLE, GLASS, PORCELAIN, &C. : D. Gilles— 
The machine for surfacing and polishing glass, 
marble, metal, and other plates is fitted with discs 
placed horizontally and forming two sets, each of 
which comprises a grinding-stoue, an emery or some 
similar disc, and a buffing disc ; the composite discs 
are mounted above the rails upon which the work- 
table is moved. The two sides of the plates are 
ground by the two sets of discs respectively. The 
discs can be adjusted vertically by means of a screw 
gear that secures them to their spindles. The rails 
can be similarly adjusted, and grinding-blocks may 
be substituted for the discs. The contrivance is 
described as being applicable for use with the 
frames of other glass-grinding machines, and for the 
grinding of lenses beneath stones faced to the 
necessary curvature, the lenses being held stationary 
the while. 

19,781.—ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: S. A. Hunter— 
For tumbler-switches one of the two projectin¢ 
pieces upon the base separates the contacts ano 
carries a support upon which the tumbler lever is 
mounted, to the other projecting piece is pivotted 
the movable contact-lever which has an insulated 
cross-bar and a connecting cross-piece ; the cross 
bar is pressed by the lever, which is so shaped that 
the contact-lever shall move quickly at first but 
morejslowly afterwards ; a quickibreak is effected by 
means of a spring, and a loop gives a positive 
movement. 

19,813-4. — RADIATORS FOR THE HEATING OF 
BuILDINGS: F. A. Wéilmot,—For hot-water ° 
steam-heating apparatus a wrought-metal radiator 
consists of pipes that are fitted into “headers - 
formed of sheet metal fashioned into shape, ae 
sleeves, having inner sleeves and being bolted 4 
gether, join the sections, which may be sev ha 
number, to one another. From the end of “ 
radiator section projects a second flanged -— 
in which the steam or wea supply = 
screwed. (109,814.) The radiator-pipes a 
in “headers” cupped and drawn from — 
metal, the edges of the blank in each casé ner 
closed in and fastened upon the “ header's 4 ia 
face, whilst openings with collars are fashion 
the inner face to which the pipes are sect’ 
confer No. 6,824 of 1897. The collars may @” 
extend downwards or atow upwards, and $0 
the pipes around or within them. 

19.861.—CONTROLLING VALVES FOR ee a 
SERVICE-PIPES: L, B. Smith and E. A. = vith 3 
partition in which is an aperture controlien 
valve divides a cylinder into two parts ; 4 the lower 
stem are mounted in a piston attached to ‘hich 
end of a hollow sliding tube, on to W 
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former valve i 
moved from its 
ist 
sure up 


vet the piston will be raised again as the 


ressure becomes transferred to act from 

a <s it by the closing of the push-rod valve, 
which is effected by means of the impact of an ex- 
tension at the end of the rod against the bottom of 
the lower division of the cylinder. en 
19,881. — ROUGHENING OF GLASS SURFACES: 

A. F- Davis.—For roughening the surface of a 

fnished sheet of glass in order that it may be 

cemented to walls, &c. The glass sheet is blown 
into the shape of a cylinder, and then split length- 
wise. After being re-heated and flattened out, the 
inside of the split cylinder is coated with a composi- 
tion of minium, silica, and calcium phosphate mixed 
with water, varnish, or oil, applied with a brush, 

and roughened with a grainer’s tool. a 

19,921. —FACING-SLABS FOR BUILDERS’ USE: 
F. Bassett, trading as Bassett's Plaster Compan y.—The 
invention applies to the making of slabs for facing 
walls, partitions, ceilings, and so on. They are 
composed of pierced strips of scrap or waste metal, 
to be obtained from chain-making and similar 
works, which are embedded in a mass of coarse 
adamant plaster poured into a mould, When they 
have been nailed on tothe wall or ceiling they can 
be plastered, painted, and decorated. 

19,955-—A TAP FOR MIXING HOT AND COLD 
WATER SUPPLY: JZ. ¥. Adams.—In a combined 
hot.and cold-water supply tap a screw-down valve 
regulates the outlet from a chamber of the casing, 
which is divided accordingly, the cold water supply 
pipe being connected with that chamber. An 
extension downwards of the spindle ot the screw- 
down valve operates a lever which is pivotted 
beneath it, and is set in engagement with the spindle 
of a self-closing valve, by means of which the hot- 
water supply is furnished and regulated. The 
atrangement provides that hot water only shall flow 
from the tap when the screw-down valve has been 
depressed so that it bears against its lower seating 
and thereby cuts off the supply of cold water. 

19,950.—WRENCHES : A. A. Peart.—A cam which 
is placed so as to press against the stem of the 
wrench and is formed upon the end of a handle 
which is pivotted to the movable jaw, serves to 
retain that jaw in a fixed position upon the stem. 
For an increase of the grip both the cam and that 
= of the stem against which it bears should be 
toothed, 

19,973.—A COWL FOR CHIMNEYS ; W. Whitehcad, 
T. Harris, and H.C. Sacré—Gimbals or a Hooke’s 
joint within a cup containing oil carry a cone-shaped 
cowl above the uptake of the chimney. In the case 
of an ordinary chimney-pot a bridge upon a short 
pipe fitted into the pot is employed as a mounting 
tor the oil cup, and the cowl may have radially- 
cutved vanes for its turning by the wind, the cowl 
being placed above a spindle of an archimedean 
extractor set within an uptake made of metal. In 
that form an india-rubber buffer ring is placed 
around the pipe at a level lower than that of the oil 
cup, and a conical baffle-ring is placed around the 
uptake just below its mouth. 

20,004. — FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING: C. 
Rudolph.—The ends of the tubing, which is after 
the kind specified in No. 9,478 of 1885, have pro- 
tecting and bent pieces to be brazed, soldered, or 
welded together, or they may be thickened by 
means Of rolled strips in such a manner that, whilst 
the thicker ends are left, the middle part becomes 
thinned; the tubing is composed of the ends of 
channelled metallic strips which are wound around 
in the manner of a helix. 

20,028.—GAUGES : H. Brooker and A. $. Baxter.— 
A toothed disc which works within a casing is set 
in gear with the threads of a spindle, various 
Sauge-scales of known kinds, with a decimal scale 
tor plates and wires, are marked upon the disc, and 
there 18 provided a vernier-scale for very fine 
adjustments ; the scales can be read through open- 
is cut through the casing ; in some instances the 
ise may be advantageously replaced with a 
travelling rack-bar, 

20,038.—FEED-WATER APPARATUS : T. F. Whitney. 
—Upon the main boiler is mounted asupplementary 
boiler, wherein the supply of hot water is kept up by 
the admission of exhaust steam. Inside the 
auxiliary boiler is placed a feed-heating chamber 
_ which water enters through a five-way 
is or plug-valve. The reversal of the valve 
—_ the flow of the feed-water, and the heater is 

€reupon brought into communication with the 
belle, both above and below the water-level, by 

fans of pipes, the water flowing through its own 
gravity into the boiler. A spindle and a cross-arm 

in engagement with notches work the spindle. 
Rooie4s.— MANUFACTURE OF ACETYLENE: H. F. 
06ers, —A hanging pocket, having a cover, is fitted 
he an ordinary gas-holder bell, the carbide is 
sinner n, tays disposed in the pocket, and the 
reki = —_ 18 regulated by a cock of which the 
outside the aan Pie owes face be a _ affixed 
cock 80 as to Lift gas flows through a 
to cut off th up the bell and at the same time 
from without the supply. The cock can be turned 
e bell; the position of a ratchet 


or = is engaged by a pawl upon the gas- 


s fixed; when the latter valve is re” 
seat with a spring push-rod, the 
on is forced downwards by the excess of pres- 
upon its upper side, and the flush thereupon is 
d through the valve in the dividing parti- 


been exhausted, then the two cocks are turned off 
and the trays can be re-charged whilst a supply of 
gas remains in the holder ; a coil and pipe are pro- 
vided for the flow cf the gas into a purifier charged 
with oxide of iron or lime, or with lime and oxide 
of iron together. 





MEETINGS. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 1. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. E. J. Steegmann on ‘‘ Mechanical Physics, Laws of 
Motion, Hydraulics, &c.” 7 p.m. 

Royal _ Iunstitution.—The Rt. Rev. Monsignor G. 
Molloy, D.Sc., on ‘* Electric Waves.” 9 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland (Technical 
Demonstrations).—Mr. B. A. Phillipson on Electricity, 
&c. (at 10, Lower Baggot-street). 4.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Monthly 
meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 4. 
Royal Academy.—Professor Aitchison, R.A., on ‘St. 
Peter's.” III. 4p.m. 
Soctety of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. 
Tadd on ‘‘ Elementary Art Education.” IV. 
Society of Engincers.—The President for the past year, 
Mr. Henry O’Conror, will present the premiums awarded 
for papers read during the year. 2. The President for 
the year 1901, Mr, Charles Mason, will deliver his 
inaugural address. 7.30 pm. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. E. J. Steegmann on “ Natural Forces: Light, Heat, 
Electricity, and Chemistry.” 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. F, 
Rowntree on ‘‘ Domestic Work.” 6.30 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—1. Election of mem- 
bers and the election of a joint honorary secretary in 
place of Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, resigned. The council 
nominate Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
2. To consider and approve a draft memorandum and 
articles of association in connexion with the proposed 
incorporation of the society, which has been prepared by 
the council in accordance with the resolution passed at the 
last annual general meeting. 6 p.m. 


J. Liberty 
8 p.m. 


TuEspDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Royal Institution.—Professor J. A. Ewing, M.A., 
F.R.S., on ‘‘ Practical Mechanics (experimentally treated): 
First Principles and Modern Illustrations.” IV. 3 p.m. 
institution of Junior Engineers.—Mr. A. H. Barker, 
B.A., B.Sc., on ‘Works Management.” I. 8 p.m. (at 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-st., S.W.). 

Royal Phatographic Society.—Mr. Ernest Marriage on 
** Romanesque Architecture.” Illustrated by his own 
slides. 8 p.m. 

City of London College Science Society.—Visit to 
the Colonial Consignment and Distributing Company’s 
cold stores, Nelson Wharf, Commercial, Lambeth, S.E. 
2.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—Professor T. McKenny Hughes, M.A., F.R.S., 
on ‘* The Natural Forms Which Have Suggested Some of 
the Commonest Implements of Stone, Bone, and Wood.” 
2. Dr. S. Russell Forbes on ‘‘ Recent Excavations in the 
Forum at Rome.” 4 p.m. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. Joseph Pennell on ‘‘ Some Expe- 
riences of Motor Bicycles.” 8 p.m. 
Santtary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. E. J. Steegmann on ‘‘ The Atmosphere: Pressure and 
Composition. Air: Combustion and Respiration.” 8 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
Worthern Architectural Association.—Mr. R. A. Wood 
on ** Luxfer Prisms and Prismatic Lighting : Theory and 
Application.” 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

Royal Acadeiniy.—Professor Aitchison, R.A., on ‘‘ St. 
Peter’s.” IV. 4 p.m. 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.— Mr. M. 
Mawson on “‘ The Staines Reservoir Works.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 8. 


Architectural Association. — Mr. D. T. Fyfe on 
‘*Cretan Architecture.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor G. H. Bryan on “ History 
and Progress of Aerial Locomotion.” 9 p.m. 

The Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster 
Palace Hotet).—Mr. Louis F. Awde on “‘ Electric Power 
Supply in the Metropolis.” 8 p.m. | 7 
Institution Of Mechanical Engineers. — Adjourned 
discussion on the following paper :—‘‘ Power-gas and 
Large Gas-engines for Central Stations,” by Mr. Herbert 
A. Humphrey. 5& p.m. 7 . 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s _ Society. — 
‘*Wall Coverings.” Mr. C. Sinclair on ‘‘ Limes,” Mr, 
R. W. Horn on *‘ Cements,” and Mr. J. Arthur on “ Patent 
Plasters.” 8 p.m. : 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. Marriott on ‘* Meteorology.” 8 p.m. : 
Architectural Association of Ireland (Technical De- 
monstrations).— Mr. J. F. Keatinge on Painting, 
Varnish, Wall-papers, &c. (42, Grafton-street, Dublin) 
4-30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

Builders’ Foremen’s Association. — Annual Dinner, 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. ; 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. J. D. Mills 
on “ Warwick and Staffordshire Architecture.” 7 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Royal 
High School, Canongate Parish Church, and Old Tol- 
booth. 


—_ 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 





January 18.—By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Poplar.—223, East India Dock-rd., f., r. 80/..... £1,300 
29 to 35 (odd), Findhorn-st., u.t. 744 yrs., g.r. 
Sih coweas ae cecceeccceseccee diene camnmnads 950 
g and 11, Willis-st., u.t. 44% yrs., gr. 62. ...... 290 


Commercial-road East.—Nos. 243, 245, 247, 261, 





» will indicate when the top tray of carbide has 














14A, 14, 16, 18, and 20, Philpot-st., u.t. 11} yrs., 


PUM ccdacase dcendduncesd aneacuceauneds fate 
Woodford.—Albert-rd., Albert Cottage, f. ...... 17> 
January 21.—By Tuomas Woops. 
Watford, Herts.—Weymouth-st, Cornwall Villa, f. i 
ik 1 Ae eo cecccccccescecccccce secccecses 20 
Hounslow, Middlesex.—St. Stephen’s-rd., a plot 
of building land, f. ......... aetadsacacaunae 160 
January 22.--By DEBENHAM, Tewson & Co. 
City of London.—St. Paul’s Churchyard, f.g.r. 
2204,, reversion in 384 yrs.....ccccceasesseee 10,200 
Daviv Burnett & Co. 
Islington.—184, Upper-st. beneficial lease for 164 
yrs., r. 60/., with goodwill, &c..... 22.2200 200 
Peckham.—6o, Copleston-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 
64. 108.5 ©.¥. 35h... ediceese Hecdise Saselesve ee 295 
By é W. Daviess & Son. 
Clerkenwell.—35, Lloyd’s-row, u.t. 29} yrs., g-r. 
EGR WOR s O Oe GON 5 6 ence diececeesanecacedeec 230 
City-rd.—s, Alfred-st., u.t. 254 yrs., g.r. 42. 45.) 1- 
Mii ecadseccdecadaa puuadedaes enccccescccess 316 
Stamford Hill.—6, s7, and 59, Paignton-rd., u.t. 
6G YiRig Bako BGK BBs ca cccccccccececcceccesee 660 
Brixton.—8s5, Barnwell-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., gr. 62. .. 300 
By Hampton & Sons. : 
Mayfair.—Grafton-st., &c.. Berkeley Mansion, 
Corporation lease, u.t. 964 yrs., g r. to Christ- 
mas, 1905, 1,430/., and thenceforward 1,500/., 
Cee 6, S00F cc cccccecccee Kocececessoss weqees 2€,oco: 
January 23.—By Furser, Price, & FURBER. 
Kennington.—s51, 53, 55, and 59, Carroun-rd., u.t. 
2O} YTS., Z.r. Olay Pe 127L. 0000 ve cccceccecces a 830 
Camberwell.—175, Coldharbour-lane, u.t. 41 yrs., 
Pg ce eee amad acuag ace de dideueaous 325 
Bloomsbury.—1, Hunter-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g-r- 344.5 ma 
Vo Ge “dkecncsdauas K<eucuvaucdeddackadees ese : 
Beckenham.—1 & 2, Surrey-villas, with stable in 
NOR G h aids daccdacceeeussaates eeedeaeeeaced 485 
y RusHwortH & STEVENS. 
Regent’s Park.—2o0, Albert-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.T. 
C7 AG eanqaanaa rrerer eerie 725 
Wandsworth.—15 and 16, Louvaine-rd., u.t. 61 
yrs., g.r. 162, r. 722....- Seucddacateagewssse 710 
January 24.—By W. ASHMOLE. 
Ilford, Essex.—The Horns-rd., a freehold cottage 180 
Birkbeck-rd., four freehold cottages......------ 340 
Leytonastone.—2, Oak-cottages, f. ...-.+---+++ ee 180 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Bethnal Green.—4z2, 44, ani 46, Viaduct-st., u.t. ‘ 
164 yrs., g.r. 64,1. 692. ...--- daadensensaass 275 
Mile End.—41, 43, and 45, Cleveland-st., area 
2,QOOM., I. seccccccccese eccceccceccece eeccee 95° 
Old Ford.—36 and 38, Hewlett-rd., f.....-+----++ 830 
119 and 133, Roman-rd., f., r. 762. .--+-++-+++ 1,260: 
Poplar.—2, 31, and 32, Buxton-ter., u.t. 78 yrs., 
BE Wan sadn cacddcdasdnseneacsss aenqsstaees 645 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Penge.—33 to 43 (odd), Croydon-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 
$i 44k s Fo OSA encccecccaeete daucecaceaas 2,000 
Beckenham.—4r, Clock House-rd., u.t. 884 yrs., . 
B-8e Jhig Wo FAR co cn cen+ coavccqsecscsascess ‘ 305 
Walthamstow.—g2, 94, and 96, High-st., u.t. 
42 yrS., g.r. 140., Fe TOBL. wc ceceeccecereeees 1,200 
Old Kent-rd.—72, Mina-rd., u.t. 20} yrs., g.¥- , 
GE MOGs ocnscvcacccccsnaacencaseese aequsan ed 185 
64, Trafalgar-rd., u.t. 31} yrs., g.T- 52, r. 354.-- 355 
Camberwell. —23, 25, and 27, Acorn-st.,'f.....--++ 480 
Peckham.—Denman-rd., a plot of building land 
with buildings thereon, f. .......+-+++-++++ 860 
1 to 7, Nungate Cottages, f. ......+eseeeeeeeee 1,100 
By J. & R. A. Witson. 
Brompton.—r1, Ovington Mews, u.t. 64 yrs., 
pe) eS PR reercer eeeaaedaaneeed 410 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. | 
Barnsbury.—Copenhagen-st., f.g.r. 82, reversion 
TE DOUG. ca cacdsscecdaccusesasscantaqes=s 650 
75 and 77, Barnsbury-rd., f., €.r. 1002, ...+++++ 1,050 
67, Barnsbury-rd., f., r. 402. ; also f.g.r. 162. 55., 
reversion in 2 yIrS. ..++..+++++- ececccesecesse ©4500 
Barnsbury-rd., f.g.r. 75, 12S., reversion in 
EUccacenas se aaasddadauacsseuccases jesecss «89545 
Barnsbury-rd., f.g.r. 254. 48., reversion in 
Wir cc ccacancucccccesacsas jaetedeceeacas ++ 1,565 
Barnsbury-rd., &c., fig.r. 152. 45., reversion 
MES Oise ae cannes cacadeus gakeaaa ahaeapenas 1,830 
Islington.—184, 185 and 186, Upper-st., c., r- 1707. 3,300 
Somers Town.—102 to 112 (even), Aldenham-st.; 
29 to 54, Little Clarendon-st. ; and 34 and 35, 
Johnson-st., f., €.r. 11502. se sscecessccceee-+ 10,250 
Stoke Newington.—19, Newington Green, f., Paes 
T. 45¢e secccecee eee eee eseee eee eee eeeeeeee 5° 
Gray’s Inn-rd.—12, Swintonsst., f., r. 462. ...+-- 88s, 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.x. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; 1.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
uality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this. 


information. 
om BRICKS, &c. 
4s. da . 
Hard Stocks .... 116 © per1,ooo alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles........ 112 0 99 ” os 
Smooth _ Bright 

Facing Stocks.. 2 * ° Po a 

IPPeTS ceecesee 2 ° a. - a 
— 1g9 0 ~ at railway dep‘t.. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 115 6 Ke a - 
Best Fareham Red 311 6 a pe pe 
Best Red pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 © 99 ‘a yn 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 4 7 © ss ‘a a 
Do., Bullnose.... 4 12 © “ pes je 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 4 6 9 ” ‘a 
Gazep Bricks. 


Best White and 
IvoryZGlazed 





and 367, u.t. 134 and 3% yrs., g.r. 220/., r. 
36Gb. TESre cvceve cocvccece sbadedeuseecectane 380 


Ss enesee ” ro) ” 
und m | See also next page. 
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| Two Boilers, &c. ... 


Warehouse, Dundalk .. 


Several Cottages, Sutton, “Treland sai do. do. 

Mason’s Work, Akroyd Park . pea epeWeasanspsesesnenteoss | Halifax Corporation. ....sccrcccccceees | J. Lord, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, UOUEOK so ciccsccsceavcsocapecccoeses: 
Schools, Britannia- road, Banbury... sevesessessnenescsscenserens | seecessesoce Rev. J. E. Pater, The Green, Banbury . etseesccccocnccteccosocsesesesnsscoses| 
Alterations to Manor House, Barnsley . denictsuescinebhepene etnbnevcne | J. H. Taylor, Civil Engineer, Barnsley. ....cccccserscessessee ga kks dobsctste cds 


Steel Tramway Rails 
Villa, Grattan- pean, Pee Fraserburgh, N.B. 


Steading, Kinghorn, N 

Additions to School, note Ban a .| Golcar (Yo! orks) School mney. sooeees| J. BEITY, Architect, 9, Queen- “street, ‘Huddersfield spunedeadoayansatedsl 
Fire Station, &c. .........06 epecenbsaveocsonesoonss Coventry aioe sessceseeeeveeene | City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry eee sas 

Four Houses, &c., Park- “avenue, Barnsley. sae ps ssue | Senior & Clegg, Architects, Regent- -street, Barnsley . 

Hospital, Fulwood, NESE PLOROMN 50000 0cesseceeses oe! oven | J. A. Seward, Architect, 119A, Fishergate, Preston 


Farm Buildings, Thistley Hill, near Udny, N. cs a ee 
snacnihaesiacoun sbenabueb nad) onaboasehwaisen]- ae a RNNne (Sussex) School esaseben | J. Hill, School Board Offices, Fernhurst : 
Pipe Sewers (3} miles), <a Ponsencapnepneeansoesnesoobaes . Lanark County Council ..........00 W. L. Douglass, Civil Engineer, 8, Clydesdale-street, Hamilton.. ii 


Schools 


Waterworks >eenaee 





Masonry Work, St. Thomas’ Church, Newport, L. of W. esdeasestone | J. B. Colson, "architect, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester... 

Building Work, Congregational Church, Carlisle ... enaesethencs | Johnstone Bros., Architects, 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle we wens 
Additions to 9, Gordon-rd., Southtown, ‘at. Yarmouth LARD | C. G. Baker, Architect, Great ett ER INE 
Six Houses, Hampden- street, Newtown, Wrexham .,.. = | W. H. Bosker, Ruabon- TOA, WexhaM....ccccccccscccccccescves 
Additions to Nazareth House, Londonderry.......c0seeee: eadnegeeee | E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Londonderry  .......cercesooee aia 
School, &c.. races ve") Llanelly School Board............-+...| J. B. Morgan, Architect, School Board Ofices, Lianelly............. vs 





Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) T. Morrison, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin acarsee 











IPP FOP eee eeeeeneeeseteees 








Ww. Stewart, INVOLUTIC oo scccccesces - 








| Austin & Paley, Architects, Lancaster .ss.ssseseesseee 











Waterworks ae 


School, Aberbeeg, “Mon. 


\*Pavilion eee 


| Additions to Chapel, Tonyrefail, Glam . 


|Additions to Workhouse, 7 . Mount Bellew (Ireland) Guardians J. Smith, Architect, Ballinasloe 
Electric Light Station ae wove, WEMUDY. U.D.O. ssccsccossssecscecssseesseses| OLEKIC, Council Offices, Whitby, Yorks ....ccccccccsccscccceeee 
*Supplies, OE ELE LP LEE .... West Ham Borough Council.......... See Advertisement. eetcdeees - 
SRerbiee and Tarpaving, &e., “Wearside-road. sesessseeeeee., LEWiSham Borough Council .........) Surveyor’s Department, Town ‘Hall, “Catford, S.E.. 
*Kerbing and Tarpaving, &e., Trevis0-TOAd ....ccccccceees! do. do. 

Kerbing and Tarpaving, &c., Kemble-road .......00004 do. do. 








oorevccecosccscoscccococonconcoecoosoesoese ‘| Campbeltown (N.B.) Corporation J. Fularton, Campbeltown. ane coos 
osvoune Aberystruth School wane seseeeeee | Be L. Roberts, Architect, Victoria ‘Chambers, ‘Abercarn 

TIONG U.D.C. ccrscoresscssoecscdeccseceeses| He SHAW, Surveyor, if Cranbrook-road, Ilford ws... socceccocees| 
iG Morse, High- street, Tonyrefail ....00.-e.ccccccccerccccceccsces . 





Great Yarmouth Corporation wee.| J. W. Cockrill, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth sitens 
Spee Uea ean NaRN ae | Me Ae GORDON: séssssciscennsevnntesoredert Wis aeOlGs Civil Engineer, Saltoun-square, Fraserburgh... 


| Wilsone & Duffus, Aberdeen... sua ohuacanavonn 











Chesham (Bucks) a Taylor & Co., Civil Engineers, 27, Great George- street, s. Ww. pe 












\*"Kerbing and Tarpaving, &e., Vestris-road.........c00000. do. do. 


“Works and Materials... 
*Cleansing and Watering Roads, GC. ...sssssseeeeee Crown Estate Paving Commrs... 


Menage Kitchen Department. ...... sonsopsonbecossecessscis|’ MRED ODOUORD — Board ....... Office, Embankment, E. C. ar Sagtapenehacdaneanessqnanate 
ations .... PITTI 0. 
| Shops, &e, , hear Durham . eoeeserscecececossoeccnsee cocenesceceeece Annfield Plain , ae Co-op. Soc. : T. Wilson, Architect, 121, Durham-road, Blackhill............000« 
"Infirmary ” sos eeeeeeeen. esse cccsescee | SKAMBtON UMiON ..c.cccsccccrcosecccessoces C. T. Delfosse, Architect, Duke- street, Kington Saesbossecasd idateauscs 
ee &e... seseoeeee, Metropolitan Asylums s Board eae Offices, Embankment, MW. cccessocassaeccess ee 

Sewering, Draining, “&e. see] MHONGON U.D.C. .cccccccsccccoccccsceceeese| HGineer, Public Office, Hendon, NW. ‘a 


Materials, &e. ... 


\*Alterations to Roof, &e. oe 
|"Alterations to Southern Portion ‘of Holton ‘B idge. | Heading R.D 
“Tron Staircases ...... 
\*Car Sheds, Stores, tas 
|*Engine and Pump House 
\*Administrative Block at Workhouse Tnfirmary 


*Tanks, Filters, &c. 


*School Buildings . coves 


*Shops, &c. ... 


*Hotel’ at Felixstowe, SUfOIK \..sscsscssssssrsseeseesseeseeseeees| Hon, Douglas A. Tollemache ..... 
*Works and Materials .. 


School Buildings, Dalkeithh...........-.cssssssssoeeeesees cme ea T, Sturrock, Dalkeith .....ssc.cccssecrseesseeeee SE sink eA AN, 
Additions to Hotel, Dove Dale, Derbyshire ............... Messrs. Evershed, Limited .......... Garlick & Flint, Architects, BuxtOn .........-ccccccoccscsccccccccsccccceseeses 
| Bank Premises, Dunmanway, Ireland.......... socssseeseeeee) Munster & Leinster Bank ............ A. Hill, Architect, 22, George’s-street, Cork .... 


Three Houses and Shop, Featherstone, Yorks........00. Mr. J. Walker wssecsssssseesceseereees We HL Fearnley, Architect, Featherstone... 


| Bakery, Warehouse, &c., Caroline- -place, BRALLL  ssssieses onsennadbere Freeman & Co., Architects, 11, Carr-lane, Huii.. aubeee 
| Building Work, 47 and BL, Highgate, Kendal ............ ohh avbks sites J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal ..... side Valepupaupasecesnaeeaveasncsananses 
| Excavations for Warehouse, Wellington-street, Leeds Messrs. Crowe & Co., Limited....... Corson & Jones, Architects, 25, Cookridge- ‘street, “Leeds 


Offices and Playground, Moston, Manchester .......... eeseee 
| Iron Staircases at Workhouse, Withington ..............., Chorlton Union Guardians........0... 5 B. Broadbent, Architect, 15, Cooper-street, Manchester . 


Nature of Appointment. 


phiessnnsvassecosbnonseccsesbscess-| QV ALIEBGCD EIEERECUCOMMCH | <o:s.cc5 Engineer, Council Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
| ao Park Square West, =~ PENG aasaccacsiensnaccsabiauseainbasees 











Pr) 


PO eeeeeseeseeseescesesesorces 








to aR oes 
.| Wadsley Asylum ‘Committee .. See Advertisement... 





See eeereeneeseeeeeseseasees 





| Sheffield Guardians ..................., Union Offices, Westbar, Sheffleld........s..-.ss++s 





ase 0. do. 
Shoreditch Row Council.......... Borough Engineer, Town sani Old-street, MW, scepionscese 
sesoesee SCC AAVETTISCMENLE........ccecccrccsersereeee ceccccccccvecccccocccecescccvescecsooces 


Wallasey U.D — puahenad Sapiennster ceases J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great 1 Float, “hear Birkenhead .. 





ver Si NS Wanstead U.D.C. ........... scovseseeeees, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E 








seovecccccccceccoossccescooececcoececceoes| Wrexham County Schools ............| See Advertisoment..........00s.000 
ssonpessonnsesesonsoencsssbesotreesss| WTRLORRIMELOW Larockial Charities. W. A. Longmore, Archt., Bridge Chmbrs., Hoe-st., Walthamstow, 
See Advertisement .......c..cscccccscesccescscescccsscseeceoscscoescssoes ‘ 
ene bk pacbanehbnhanasebunasun'|  RLND TMELERE ts ccterert bana cesteuseassss | -| Engineer, Council Offices, Southwood- “lane, Highgate, Ne 

\*Extension and Completion of Infirmary... seoeseecesseeseeces, Camberwell Guardians ..........0002., SCC AAVETEISEMENLE........cceessssersessserseceeseeseeees 
Post Office, Castleford 

















Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract - 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Advertised. Salary. 





*Clerk of Works.......... 


\*Chief Assistant 





8. M. Chadwick, Architect, Chapel Walks, Manchester 








Manchester School Board... 











...| 3. 38. per week coccccces 
Richmond Town Council .., i 


= 150/. per annum , 
7 Hackney Borough Council... 


eee] 20, 28, per week ... 




















— — 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 
(For some Contracts, d:c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ) 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Ibe delay 





steaeeeesceeneseeseessnnensensssaneaenassesete®| Great Yarmouth Corporation ...... J. W. Cockrill, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Great mente sa Feb. 5 


do, 


<2] 
cc) 

a 
o 


7 "19 


Feb. “20 
Feb. 21 
do. 
Feb. 28 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Mar. 4 


do. 
Mar. 13 





—— 


|Application 
| to be in 


Feb. 9 
Feb. 14 
Feb, 15 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.—. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. & xt 








PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


4s. d. 
Headers ........ 12 


Quoins, Bullnose, 


and Flats ...... 17 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers.. 16 


One Side and two 


MEMS sccsecbese 39 


Two Sides and one 


ee eeeeeeee 20 


End 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints ........ 


20 
Best Dip Salt 


Glazed’ tretchers 


and Headers .. 12 


oo , Bulinose, 


__ FERRER 14 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 


eoo°o 








PRICES CURRENT (Conti:zuea). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. , ae eB | STONE. 
One _— and two s. d. 
. A | 
© per 1,000 at railway depot. TwoSides andone | eS ae he i Ancaster in blocks .... 2 
" » » | Splays,Ghamfered, °°” a Barligh Down Bath .. x 
=. OS ny # Grinsbill sage ¥ 70 
Whiteand Coad Brown Portland in blocks 2 
* ” ” Salt Glazred ... 2 0 0 ;, less than best. i Dacle = Pas . 
ss A d. Red Mansfield _,. 2 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... 3 o per am delivered, | Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 
Pe 2: se Thames Ballast .........0.... 6 9 ih | Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
Best Portland Cement ........ 38 0 per ton ” | landings, to sizes 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 6 ,, ee (under 40 ft. sup.) 
° st ” ” Note.—The cementand li 1 f 
aauah ee me is exclusive of the ordinary | ‘ t, 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
“ ” u ” ‘ce ka 3 in. sawn both sides 
“ ” ” ” Grey Stone Lime .......... 138. 6d. per yard, delivered, slabs (random sizes) 
" ” Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 32s. 6d. pertonatrly,dpt./ “,, 3 in. self-faced Di 








————— 


o per ft. cube, deld. rly. deps 





\ 1 


20X 


16X 
20% 


16% 
20% 


16% 


16% 


Bes 


el eo 


Om POV 





——. 


ders to 
slivered 


—.. 


a - 
lo, 
do, 
lo, 
». 
lo, 
lo. 
lo, 
0. 
Lb oe 
lo, 


0, 
» 8 
0. 
0, 
0. 


0. 
0. 


ite 
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ee 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). TENDERS 

SLATES, METALS. a (Communications for insertion under this heading 
Re: fad Ion — Pee See [a iennin ea Sheena 
- de f Mt. rsdays. N.B.—We canno' 
aox10 best blue Bangor... 11 § oper 1000 of r200at ry. dep, pera Bars. ++. sss.s+eee “s7*; 970 9 = * = | publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
best seconds », 10150 pe ma oo ——— Bars, good or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
6x 8 best Saal 6 26 ss “ Staffor dsbire* Morke la ag 2 4 7 10 © © | ments of tenders sooptad unless A amount of the pone 
sox 10 best blue Portma- F ee * _* = | is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 

20% » eae aes ” a fon — —: teseeeeeee tree 9 TO O 1010 © | £100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 

16x 8best blue Portmadoc 6 oo ae va P ’ se A ala e $ . 10 15 © | reasons.] 

. 9 ” eeeeeeee 7 . 7 aa 
si pl ze 26 ’ "” Sh C in nd _ according to size and gauge.) "Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
, eet iron ack.— ee 
pode ae Sus “ ” - s s Ordinary SOS (O'90 gs. .cesese TORS GQ « « « ARBROATH.—For the erection of a hospital for the 
ax 8 ‘ »)«6«§ 126 om = ” » to “4 Geeveceeee IE I5 QO = + © | Burgh of Arbroath and the Arbroath district of the county 
Sheet Kron, Gut to 26 g....-+0. 2 73 5 9 + = © Jof Forfar. Mr. Hugh Gavin, architect, Arbroath :— 
ait or hs — flat, ordi- a & Anderson, Ar- 
I 3 Aa RUUNEN Cc dudicacaakuuadessqukwa a 44,263 7 6 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to Joinery.—A. Scott, Arbroath : 
° —A. 640 0 0 
: s. d. PRs OS acco ic. de cca eo SOG ears Pi 4 a aatiree ee sean, oe 
Best Pag red roofing tiles.. 41 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. a » 22g.and24g. 1315 0 - = - Plastertng — Middle: & Donal sie ea 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. ”» ” 19 26 Zeveseseeeee 510 0 + = » PRR  ducods <n ancmaae dices st ‘ 389 oo 
Best Broscley & apne eee « : ed sm oe galvanised, flat, best Slating.— Mitchell & Son, Arbroath 382 19 © 
ii eee ‘. fs 
Best ieabos Red, brown or = = Ondinery Sizes 0:90 g. ...<.2<0 7G G@e Soin a 
a De. nae 57 6 perz,o0o =, Sg, i » 22g.and24g. 1710 0 «+ « = a beget pee wee enn A Lean Sores atom, 
. ornamen Oe. cece ° : a ae a i 10.0 - « «+ | &c., and cookery centre at Picardy Schools, Belvedere, 
WIG CCE. ciccsccccuces 4 OO flew doz. re na Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— ’ . Kent, for the Erith School Board. Messrs. Ford, Son, & 
Valley HiCEcssccsccccs 3 6 <a 5 ne Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20'g. 130 0 - « « | Burrows, architects, 2r, Aldermanbury, E.C. :— ; 

Best Red or Mottled Staf- bi 96. @2 gg. and24g. 1310 0 - - - Alterations and 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 ” ” ” $6. GE us-cscus 140 CO % 10:°6 _ additions to 
Hi tiles soccccccccccce 4 YX per doz, re a Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2ft. drains and to care- 
Valley tiles.......0-.02 3 8 4, ae ee to 3 ft. by 20g. Board offices, taker’s house, 

and thicker .. 13 0 0 ee pupil teachers’, infants’, boys’, 
woop ” ” -" g.and24g. 14 0 0 ee < — Cookery ro * 
> a 3 Cf ee ee oO Ee oe and waiting centre schools, by 
BuitpInc Woov.—YELtow. Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in... ........ ps a a ee rooms, &c. &c. Jennings. 
Ae dard Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) Woodward & Co. .. £4,298 .. £2,301 .. £625 
per standard. Leap—Sheet, English, 3lbs. & up. 19 5 0 - « « | Patman& Fothering- 
Led £u é& RAPCIUIN CONE civics niccseasevss co 19 15 0 °e © e AM ..eeeeeeeeee 3053  «« 228% «ss Se 

Deals: best 3in. by rrin, and 4 in. Z Soil ge + teeeeeeeeseeesenee 2215 0 = + + | Martin, Wells, & Co. ye < ~— es pe 
HG OIDs ANG LEM. oc cccccccscc 1610 o 18 0 INC—sneet— onge ...... teeeee 3:91 ++ 2,0 ee = 55 

iokst best 3 by % LAP CBC Aer 1410 0 15 10 : Mer Montagne .......... ton 26 0 0 6+ = — & Sons .... 31874 ++ 2,198 .. 603 

ttens: best 24 in. by7 in. and 8 in. SOM eavecventevadeadsaserce 25 10 "2 « MES wae eeeeeeee 3,800 ee 62,142 oe = 547 
" pow 3in. ope and Sin... sip 1210 0 1310 0 | COPPER— : : Foster Bros......... ee, 6 .. 26” ee 
Battens : best 2} by6and 3 by6.. o10 o less than — Sheet............ Ferlb o r ro os = - —— ye Oe eta —_ *e bao ~ = 

Sin, aed Sin. DE cunuiwursnecnienad “ o x - + «+ | Thomas & Edge.... 3,464 .. 2,069 .. 565 
Deals: seconds....... ncaedeess : are waht hon Copper nails ............ ” o I ; - - + | Enness Bros. ..... * 31363 1,997 Pe 
Battens ; seconds........ seastente SI Og yal “es — Sheet 
At : ROME: GHECB. sce caseve so G'G@IF «6 7 : : . 

Fir timber: Best middling Danzig per load of 50 ft Ger egpetcrterttees i Ge sis eka FALMOUTH.—For the erection of police station, &c., 
or Memel (average specifica- Tin—English Ingots...... ,, o rt 44 + « « | forthe Standing Joint Committee. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 
WMI Sansigsigccacocess teeeeeee 410 0 § © co | SOLDER—Plumbers’ ...... ” 0 09 + + ~ |{architect, Victoria-square, Penzance :— , 

(aE CRE ie fy eee ee oe Gk. w= — Rese awadetcnaz 44,564 | George Miners, 

eeceee 450 410 0 : ” 93 . 

ee in, to roin.).... 312 6 315 0 Blowpipe .............+4. ” © oO10§ + « = Cer & Sons .. 4,400} Marazion*........ £3,797 

WRUINDMIER  cccisecsicecccces SEG oO Jo BARRO Resa <s 4,935 
Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 4 : ‘ 7 “ : ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 


SG ORs CHRO sc ccdicccccsss chine ae 
d 


a. ae 
21 oz. thirds 








“ttae Ss os 





per ft. delivered. 








White Sea: First yellow deals 
3in, by rr in..... eG ty 2710 0 2810 0 as Soe =o = 
: 5 SO OR UGRUS. 6c chkccs ces Saccaca Aut 
3m DY Qs cers cves soceeess 24 0 0 25 0 C fourth: el He 
attens, 2}in. and3in.by7in. 20 0 o 2:0 o nie thied “sins ele _ = 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. byrrin. 2210 0 24 000 rey beet She abe 5d a sg 
be ake. on $8 Swendeaadeddae sa Se ig “ 
wbnttens of in. ois in. i 4 16 Ps ; 78 : vas ames Mi eensensethes Me ip = 
ird yellow deals, 3 in. by rz in. rH ct ES a aaa lly ” 
and gin. . ot eee cece seceeees --- 1610 0 18 0 O § Hartley's Rolled Plate.. ...... ad. ES sis 
Battens, 2}in. and 3in. by 7in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 7 2s a a eae Tas < 2 es 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. sa ii « i es 
nh bes sethssnennensses 25 00 2600 OILS, &c. 4 ed 
Bittens.osssseeaceteccceceeess 1610 0 37 10 © | Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon 0 2 x0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by + pe » in —— eeqaewenes ‘s Oo 211 
IWIN e ssc usiesag eens “Oe | em a9 TR GRUMS: 2620555005 03: 
Do. 3 in. by gin. ....... aac EF be > 8 a . Boiled ,, Sha ar x , pal I 
2: spice” bccactsecnsneaes 14 0 0 1410 0 ” * er — Zilia aaa ” lhe 
ir : yellow deals, in. b I . IN GFUMS ......6 eee ’ ° 4 
a itesicesisnssesennncseee 15 090 1610 0 Turpentine, in barrels ape acer ng sate i ys 2 8 
bie Wein i ssc... rece seeetens o 2109 
ee Degiittesssseees = - b = ae - Genuine —— English White Lead weper ton 27 0 o 
Ite ea an etersburg :— e Lead ’ Sesseees ee cccccccccecs oe 24 10 9 
First white deals, 3in. by 1rin.. 15 10 0 1610 0 Best Linsced Oil PUtty.+ +++ +seeeree «Der cwt, oes 
Bltens” 9 3 i bygin. .. 14 © 0 15 0 © ockho BE nceccasecace erecre per barrel x 10 0 
| wikis dealt: sees I210 0 1310 0 VARNISHES, &c er gallon 
In. byrrin, 14 0 0 35 0 Oo sdlihig® : 
” in. by g in, ° . . . s. d 
ace : tee oe = . . pe ° © | Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 016 6 
Pitch pine: deals.............. 7” oe he bs Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 © 
Under 2in, thick extra...” pe ae - Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 116 6 
Yellow Pine— ° © | Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ o 10 6 
First, regular a a ae oes Best _—_— Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
roads (12 in, and up) ....... WOUM or esecsdeseatestencéadsecaccbie eccccee OFC 6 
Oddments ....... iP) Peet a as 2 = — Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 016 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ead ee Ps a ° | Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments ...... 7. mee a ° © | Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 0 
Kauri Pine— ° © | Extra Pale Paper Varnish ............00000. << see 
— oe COBO se cc eccsts 9 36 046 _ a a AE MEE cadcuwuwsenccws wacaes a ORHAG 
ig and Stettin Oak Logs— est Black Japan ......... ceeccceccccesessees O16 O 
Large, per ft. cube 8 Oak and Mahogany Stain ...........2.00- ° ° 
imal Oa be . ees DRUMOWS ERE cccccocceceecemrsstcceccce ~- 6 : ° 
ainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. es . : = z HGIMI BHBONS acldwascddnesculvosnceasus twas O5ere 
ty Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 5 Knotting ....00 000 ccsscccesecccecssecscesees O10 0 
A Pusher siaseaks ariinde nen a Best French and Brush Polish .......+..000++. O10 0 
. 0. do. 
Dry Maho ih ens seee ie} 7 - ° 
Honduras, ‘Tabasco per ft. su 
5 a ic ea ite wey °09 +O o TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘ee Figury, per ft. sup. as = M. & F. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
Dry Walnut Ans fe es eeeeadecacn's o 2:6 o #0 NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
Pe lech.” American, per ft. sup. and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
ee errr ee © o10 o r o | authors. 


of 160 0 2000 

: sttees 

Per ft, —_— 5 in tr 
atatavarst oun 3 0 


JOISTs, GIRDERS, &c, 


In London, or delivered 
to Railway Vans, 


which have been di 
DESIRED. 


We cannot unaertake to veturn vejected communi- 


cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 


uplicated for other journals are NOt 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 


giving addresses, 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 


HEAMOOR (Cornwall).—For the erection of school 
buildings for the Madron School Board. Mr. Oliver 
Caldwell, architect, Penzance :— 

Burnett & Burnett & Berry- 

James .... £1,432 9 8 man, Penzance*£1,426 10 

E. Pedwell 1,425 0 





eeeeee 





KILLARNEY (Ireland).—For the erection of lodging 
houses (exclusive of making roads, footpaths, main drain- 
age, and main water pipes) for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Duncan Scott, C.E. :— 

P. Murphy, 14 one storyandgtwostory .... £3,551 

Timothy Gallivan, 14 one story and gtwo story 3,337 

J. B. Healy, Tralee, 14 onestoryandgtwostory 3,290 

F. Nunan, 9 two story only ....cccscocccceces 2,200 

P. Murphy, 14 two story only ............ e000 





KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of 
additions to laundry and coal stores at the Kingston 





Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Hyde, architect, 87, Brayards- 

road, Peckham, S.E. Quantities supplied :— 
Ve, WP ROOMS SC cadadiaiduxenatecte £3,000 0 0 
COME EE HOE 6 vv cscdcbacdsacdce 2,883 0 o 
ia Wa BROEMNONY co cccs ce cckcaceces 2,766 13 3 
Wendt Or OG va ns dacnncccce ae. S98 
OMNES «cs ncuaesanngexxsede ee 2,677 0 O 
ee ee ee - 2,608 5 9 
We 5. RORSAW cn sc ncce cssqcdeus SE IO OC 
Vemie Go Caste 2 caccccccccccccasee SRO OC 
W. J. Bowden ...... cucend js sceoe, MISS Te 





LEICESTER.—For the erection of offices, &c., St. 
James’s and Earl-streets, for the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives (Leicester No. 1 Branch). Messrs. 
Harrison & Hattrell, architects, 34, Friar-lane, Leices- 


ter :-— 
Tyers & Yates...... £4,750 | Leicester Builders, 
W. G. Brown ...... 4,685 Ltd., Leicester* .. £4,680 





LEIGH-ON-SEA.—For making-up, kerbing, channel- 
ling, and paving roads at Leigh-on-Sea. Messrs. Smee, 
Mence, & Houchin, architects and surveyors, 12, West 
Smithfield, E.C. :— 

Lowest Tenders. 


Leighville-grove .. Harris& Rowe.. £813 7 4 


Southsea-avenue .. os 752,01 
Lymington- avenue aa 749 13 2 
Cranleigh Drive .. ‘ eo 983 3 22 
Marine Parade.... By ao 3a 3 
Cliff-road ........ Wm. Iles .. 1,205 0 o 
North-street ...... 2 —<« 6.6 6 
West-street ...... os -- 256 0 O 
East-street ...... 3 e- 282 00 
Alexandra-street .. 99 e 282 00 
Ashleigh Drive .. - «« 346. 0-0€ 
Redcliff Drive .... 9 o- 449 00 





LONDON.—For the erection of new branch library at 
Highgate, for the Hornsey Urban District Council. Mr. 
W. H. Hyde, architect, 87, Brayards-road, Peckham, S.E. 














































per ton, 
‘ sd. x 
Cilled an oistssordinary sections 8 0 o * % : 
— Fo slay Channels, "ordi- et Bee 
Flitch Plates en ee FAS 25ee 6 
eae Io 0 0 1015 o 


ast Tron Columns and Stanchions, 
@ ordinary patterns 3's 0 t 66 


seeee 


o- subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 





Quantities supplied :— 














[See also next pase. 


Leslie & Co......... 45,258 | Wilson Bros. & 
Thompson & Beve- Lamplougn ...... £4,516 

TR ciihaanuacee 4,912 | W.T. Batchelor .... 4,360 
Kerry & Sons...... 4,300 | Willmott & Sons.... 4,286 
General Builders’Co. 4,797 | Foster Bros. ....... 9174 
H. L. Holloway .... 4,781 | Lawrence & Sons .. 4,169 
Spiers & Sons ...... 4,676 | Webking & Co...... 4,161 
Chessum & Sons.... 4,613 | W. Wade ...-e0---- 3,998 
J. Appleby o....... 4,600 
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PEMBERTON (Lancs.). — For building generating 
station and tall chimney, for Pemberton Urban District 
Council :— 

Wm. France.. 44,390 0 o| T.& H. Hough- 
Johnson & Son 4,325 © ©; ton, Warring- 
A. Bywater .. 4,;288 o o ton-rd., New- 
W. Winnard .. 4,286 o o town Pember- . 
David A. Ablett 3,914 0 0] ton*........ £3,694 0 0 
°o 


Alex. Wigan .. 3,%70 o | Wilson & Co... 3,585 0 © 





T 


PEMBERTON (Lancs.).—For mving and kerbing 


Harriet-place, Ormski:k-road, for the Urban District 
Council :— 
Paving Kerbing. 
Persq. Per lin. 
yard. yard. 
d. d. 
ee eee ree , CCL 
TE bons ces cesses one se - acoe ek 
DEAE AERDD o.006c050000000s000 GS vases. & 
SOREN EEIET . ss nc0c00s00ese sass SE wasae S 
James Bratherton, Newtown, Pem- 
ME” «asi eohuwacenenaccos Sea 





ROCHFORD (Essex). — For erecting an_ isolation 
hospital, Sutton Ford Bridge, for the Rochford District 
—- Messrs. C. & W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelms- 
ord :— 


Foster Bros......... £5,169 | Davis & Leaney.... £4,028 





Gibb & Co. ........ 4,800 |} Hammond & Son .. 3,989 
Smith & Son ...... 4,669 | Dupont & Co....... 3,987 
A. W. Robins ....., 4,598 | T. H. Coleman .... 3,945 
Silas Parmenter .... 4,500| F. & E. Davey .... 3,897 
Enness Bros. ....... 4498 | Coulson & Lofts.... 3,888 
Snewin Bros. ...... 4,464 | W. E. Davey ...... 3,820 
West Bros. ....++-- 4,430 | S. Norden,Rochford, 

Bis WOR soscriccccse 45040 ee 3,810 
Jno, Rayner........ 4,078 | Harris & Rowe .... 3,724 





SALTASH (Cornwall).—For repairing roads, boundar 
walls, &c., on the Port View Estate, for the reli Me 
Edgar M. Leest, surveyor, Devonport and Saltash :— 


W. Blake .... £857 0 o!| Taylor&MuttonZ 
515 0 
oS eee 528 2 5 | W.C.Shaddock, redid 
-H. Rothery 415 0 o Plymoutht ..£337 2 8! 








; STOKE-UPON-TRENT. — For the 
laundry and boiler-house at workhouse, for the Guardians. 
Mr. C. Lynam, architect, Stoke-upon-Trent :— 


H. P. Embry & Co.. £5,913 | T. Godwin 45,55 
+ 45; oRF00WID) oe 00cs08 ;K5r 

. Bagnall.......... 5,845 T. R. Yoxall, Stoke- os 
feikeljohn & Son... 5,795 ON-ATENE” .. cece Seas 








SURBITON,—For the erection of mortuary. Alpha- 
rage oe to sont — ae a &c., Surbiton-hill, 
e Urban District Council. Mr. S. M sury 
Council Offices, Surbiton :— sae eeittiaaiti. 


Mortuary. 





E. Tomkinson.. £798 o o|] W. Hobern. C 
McDonald Bros. 733 © o| J. Pavey ...... res ‘ ; 
Higby& Rabson 674 12 0] G. Merredew.. 598 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate........ 4617 2 0 
Making-up~p Roads. 
R. M. Parkin- Thos. Adams £2,¢57 8 
SON ........ 42,598 o o| S. Atkins .... 1 410 0 
Clift Ford.... 2,170 0 o| J. Nicholas .. 1,751 16 o 
Fry Bros. .... 2,168 16 81S. Kavanagh, : 
Free & Sons.. 2,088 15 2] Surbiton* .. 1,650 4 9 
Surveyor’s estimate ........ 41,699 2 1 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, B 

HATTON GARDEN, and 99, RAY STREBT Oe” 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. F 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE US 
d : » AD SDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address; * SNEWIN London = 


erection of aj & 





URMSTON (Lancs.).—For the erection of a girder 
bridge over Ouzel Brook, for the Moss Side Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. B. Longley, Engineer, Council Offices, 
Moss Side, Manchester :— 

Wootton & Son, Moss Side, Manchester.. £144 14 3 

The lowest of five tenders received. 





“LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the Jast meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect ;— 


HIGHWAY GRADED SCHOOL (St. George’s-in- 
the-East).—For sanitary and drainage works :— 


Munday Jotnson & Co. 
BORsasevees 43,428 0 o| Ltd. ...... 43,046 0 0 

Godson & Killingback & 
ORS: scenes 3,384 19 0 CCMA Ey 2,942 0 O 
Martin, Wells Stevens Bros. 2,814 15 4 

Ol ER 3,053 0 o| Ashby & 
Horner* 2,499 0 0 








GLOBE-TERRACE SCHOOL (Bethnal Green).— 


For sanitary and drainage works :— 


SReAkOn GOONS ....50509 ancseaneae se 43,218 11 2 
Martin, Welle) && Coiesce0s0sc000 ws» 2,937 ° 
Borllingpack 6 CO. 6 s.00..00s0 +e 2,928 0 oO 
SN err cre 2,775 0 0 
Willmott & Sons oicss0cc0080 000000 2,694 © O 
EAWEANCE DE SOME: aaiccscccecasea 250% 0 © 
eT a Ge ris 2,526 0 oO 
ETAIRE Ee OD oc. 00.01 vese-0eenies 2,495 0 O 
PEER cana vckeha saoee ree wecinanme 2,352 0 O 





HEAD OFFICES OF THE BOARD.—Repairs to 
heating apparatus in Evening Continuation Schools De- 


partment :— 

Brightside Foundry J. & F. May...... £76 © 
and Engineering A. A. Morris & Co. 62 10 
Co., Limitzd.... £104 ©] J. Wontner-Smith, 

John Esson 89 10| Gray & Co.*.... 61 10 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER’ (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT trom 


the Office to residents {n any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (sa numbers) PREPAID. Toall sof 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, we 

C., 26S. ae annum. Remittances —— to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of ‘‘ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. st = i (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘' The Builder,” by Friday Morning's Post. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B. 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 144, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDs of 
BATH STONE, 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Building Materials, ~ 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, Trask & Soa, 


The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay, 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


: Teleph 
accurately and with rare Li weit, 
METCHIM & SON { or.ctoncest WEstuiNsrme 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES," 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &e. de 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 188, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone : 1319 AVENUE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 














Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asoualt 


Contractors to 
H.M, Office of Works, The School Board for London, &¢, 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ré- 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 
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Clark, Bunnett, & Co. i LIMITED, 


ENGINEERS AND pec 
Contractors to the Wur Office, H.M. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 


LIFTS and CRANES by ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, STEAM, and HAND POWER. 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &e, 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINCS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE. Every Description of Builders? Castings, 


London : 22, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (Late 30, King Street and Rathbone Place, W. ) Works: New Cross, 8.E. 
And at Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. Telephone—No. 120, Deptford. 

















And at KIRBY S&T, No CONNEXION WITH 


a Be Som oy ASS JOINERY A SPEp) 
: i H. BURMAN, Olay > 


Frankton Road, > SSASSAR RS 
EXill Street, Peckham, Ss.E. ‘y we 
CARVING, TURNING, FRET-CUTTING, MOULDING, &c. for the TRADE: ; 


aa W. & J. R. HUNTER, “Ste=" 


Deal and Gen aeval ‘Sinker 


Telephon phen 2,476 
§ EASONED STOOKS 1 ald SRICRManene Government and Railway Contractors, - Telegraphic Address, ‘ SEQUOLA, 
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WHOLESATE AGENTS: MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS. 97 & 99, 8ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.O. 




































2- -Ply for Underlining Slates,Tiles, Iron Buildings, withor without Boards 
\ FE D 2 R 1-Ply for Laying on Joists under Floor Boards to Deaden Sound, &c, 
Lists and views of 1 oe ntracts where Willesden om ag r has been used, and 


jogues and Samples Post Free. 


Water-proof—Rot-proof—Insect-proof. WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. “*2°*: 


RELIEF DECORATIONS 


{n Fibrous Plaster, Composition, Carton Pierre, and Wood. 


GEO. JACKSON & SONS. 


Specimens of ceilings, cornices, chimney-pieces, &o., in the above ae can be seen at 
49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, 


DENNETT FIREPROOF FLOORS, « 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT OF IRONWORK, CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &”. 


‘ply to DENNETT & INGLE, No. 24, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE (late 5, WHITEHALT), LONDUN, 8.W 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
HE IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
Imi ry (Est. 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, 
Limited. FIRE. (00: dha}, Pal Ma awe 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200,0007. Paid-up 300,0002. Total Funds 
over 1,500,0007.—E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 


AND 
87, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 

ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 











Now Ready. 800 pages. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 


LOCKWOOD'’S 
Builder's Price Book for 1901, 


A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest 
Prices. me arcing yee A.R.I.B.A. Con- 
‘taining also the LONDON BUILDING 
ACTS, By-Laws, &c., and FuLL NoTeEs oF 
ALL IMPORTANT DECISIONS in the SUPERIOR 
Courts, by A. J. DAvip, LL.M. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-ct, E.C. 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE 
O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. — 


TO BE SOLD OR LET.—Valvable BUSINESS PREMISES, 
comprising large builder’s yard, offices, showrooms, stabling, and 
shops, for every branch of the business, saw mills of recent con- 
struction worked by gas engine, and machinery of latest type. in 
splendid working order ; situated in the best position of the City. 
of Canterbury. Very valuable business connexion, and a large and 
successful businers carried on for many years past. Sole reason of 
disposal, recent death of the proprietor.— Apply by letter to 
EXECUTORS, The Beecher. Canterbury. 


BUILDERS and DECORATORS.— 


BUSINESS FOR SALE in the best part of Hampstead. A 
genuine going concern. Spacious yard and premises.—Apply by 
letter. BEAUMONT, 120, Marylebone-road, W. 


IRST-CLASS  old-established Builder’s 


BUSINESS FOR SALE, with good stock and machinery, at 
valuation, in a prosperous town, 30 miles from London. Extensive 
premises and convenient residence. Freehold would be sold, or on 
lease if desired. Death of proprietor only reason for selling.—For 
particulars address Box 16], Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


A 

OWALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 

FACTORS, and OTHERS.—FOR SALE, as a going concern, 

the old-established BUSINESS of WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & CO. of 

No. 110, High-street, Manchester-square, Paper Stainers and Block 

Printers, together with the Trustees’ Interest in the leasehold 

premises.—Offers to be made to Mr. ROBERT JAMES WARD, of 2, 
Olement’s-inn, London, W.C. Chartered Accountant. 


OR SALE, BUILDER’S JOBBING 
BUSINESS, in City, with established connexion amongst 

large block buildings of City offices. Goodwill, plant, and stock-ia- 
e. Price 651.—Particulars of Mr. BEVIS, 8, Buckingham-street, 
Charing Cross. 


UILDER’S, PLUMBER'S, & DiECORA- 
, TOR'S BUSINESS FOR SALE. Main road, nine miles north. 
Good opportunity for anyone with small capital. Price for goodwill, 
&c. 1001. — Apply, MARK GILBERT, Auctioneer, &. Enfield 
Highway, N. 


Refer also to** Too LATE” column page xxi. 





























URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation, in class or by 
correspondence, in all divisions and sub - divisions. At the 


last six examinations the fe.lowing prizes were obtained by 
Mr. PARRY'S pupils : — 1895 and 1896 Institution Prize, 
Driver Prize, and Penfold Silver Medal. 1867 : Institution 


Prize and Special Prize. 1898 : Institution Prize, Special Prize, 
Driver Prize, Penfold Silver Medal, and Crawter Prize (one of the 
two bracketed winners of the last). 1899.: Institution Prize, 
Special Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold Silver Medal, and Penfoid 
Gold Medal (all the prizes but one). 1900: Driver Prize, Penfold 
Silver Medal, and Penfold Gold Medal. CONSIDERABLY MORE 
THAN HALF of the successful list were Mr. Parry's pupils.—Apply 
to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.S.I. A.M.LC.E. 82, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. Telephone No. 680, Westminster. 


? 

GAN ITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 

TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Institute), holding three Certificates from San. 
Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Several hundred 
sucesses, Classes for 1900 EXAMS. just commencing.—Apply, for 
Syllabus of Subjects, testimonials, &c. to C.8.I, 28, Victoria-street, 





THE. BUILDER. 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


POST, 4 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, Limrrm 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 





ror VACANT SPACES 


Apply to 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 


OPEN from APRIL 17th to 27th, 


GREVILLE MONTGOME 


RY 
, Essex Street, Str 


Strand, w,c 





Now READY. 


“@he Builder” Btudent’s Series, 





Books sent from the Office, POST FREE, on receipt of remittance. 





A 
6/- from the author's own experience, and an exhaustive chapter 
application in the field for setting out work. 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL. 


|= 


relative to iron and steel as applied to structural work. 


A Handbook for Students, particularly those 
for those whose knowledge of mathematics is limited, 


them to the particular exigencies of any building he may design. 


5/- GARPENTRY AND JOINERY: + 


Certified Carpenters, &c, 


examination in Sanitary Science, 


FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS. * 


Gives the Student a practical knowledge of the construction and handling of surveying instruments, and how to deal with thei 


In this elementary Treatise, the author has endeavoured to present in a regular sequence some of the more 


3/6 SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS, 


By FREDERIC RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. 
Shows the Student how he should write a specification, so that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may apply 


3/6 QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY TAKING. 


ble Handbook for the Student pure and simple, its scope being limited to the method of cedure in the production of @ 
good Bill of Quantities. The examples given, whilst intentionally simple, will be found to cover Gineaat Grety phase of the subject. 


B. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.1.B.A. A.M.1.0.R. With 424 Illustrations. 
Intended for those entering for the examination of the City and Guilds’ Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, ani 
Also for the examination in these subjects by the R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &c, 


5/- ARCHITECTURAL Hy CEE Fee ee TLETORER, ARLBA. wd. 


H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.LB.A. A.M.I.C.E. j With 305 Illustration 
A concise and complete Text-book, treating the subject in all its branches, and intended to be of 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. O74 err asooR LB AS With tao Hive olan 


useful book for a Student, containing not only the usual instruction given ia a Text-book on this ubject, but valuable 


upon Parliamentary surveying. 


ARTHUR T. WALMISLEY, M.I.0.E. F.8.1. F.E.O.Lomd, 
Hon. Assoc.R.1.B.A. With 224 Illustrations, 


By W. N. TWELVETREES, M.LM B. 
With 234 Illustrations, 
important detalla 


5/- STRESSES AND STRAINS ; "= cALcoysros, snp SHAn or TURE RESSTANOR, m 


By FREDERIO RICHARD FARROW, F.R.1.B.A. With 95 Illustrations, 
preparing for the examinations of the R.I.B.A. and arranged and intended especially 


AND HOW TO WRITE THEM. A Manual fe 
Architectural Students, 


By W. E. DAVIS. 


Text-book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and Oraftemen 
By BANISTER F. FLETOHER, A.B.I.B.A. and 
2nd Edition. Revised and corrected 


“nse to those entering fer aap 





London; DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER “ Builder” Office, Catherine Street, W.0. 





CCOUNTANT (experienced) posts and 


writes up periodically builders’, contractors’, and builders’ 
merchants’ accounts at moderate and inclusive charges. Monthly 
audits undertaken, partnerships arranged,,balance-sheets and profit 
and loss accounts prepared, arrears written up, works in progress 
and abstracts of prime cost especially attended to.—Apply, 
AOCOUNTANT, 34, Offiey-road, Brixton, 8.W. 

A.R.I.B.A. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, 


wishes to meet with another who would share City office. Rent, 
302.—Address, Box 192, Oftice of ** The Builder.” 


A 

A RCHITECT «end SURVEYOR.—An 
ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of experience (married ; aged 
42), who has for some years held an official appointment in South 
America, which he is thinking of resigning in the middle of this 
year and of returning to England, desires to PURCHASE a SHARE 
in an ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S BUSINESS of standing 
either in town or country. The latter preferred and Kent or Surrey, 
as he believes he could influence business in those counties. Strictest 
references given ani required. The advertiser would prefer to 
communicate direct with principals in confidence,rather than through 
agents.—Address, E.N. K.The Yews, Reigate, a near relative of the 

gentleman in question. 


ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, with 


special experience of quantity surveying, is desirous of a 
PARTNERSHIP in a well-established practice, where the quantities 
have not hitherto been prepared in the office preferred. he 
business must bear strict investigation. Good references will be 
= ae se paid. Principals only. — Box 155, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 














Westminster, 8. W. 
ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 


Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination by a system of 
correspondence needing no Text Books or Acts, by C. H. CLARKE, 
Assoc. San. Inst. ; Fellow Inst. San. Engineers ; Honours Medallist in 
Hygiene ; Member of the Society of Arts and of Société Francaise 
d’Hygiéne. See Clarke's Aids :—Calculation of Cubic Space, 1s. ; 
Practical Drain Inspection, 6d. ; Trade Nuisances, 6d. Sanitary Law 
(New Edition), 1s. 6d.—Prospectus from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI- 


NEERS'’ EXAMINATION. — Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
A.M.LC.E. F.S 1. &c. 82, Victoria-street, Westminster, prepares 
pupils by correspondence for this examination. The course 
of work may be taken to extend over six or twelve months 
according to previous knowledge. At the examination of last 
October, more than one-half of the successful candidates were 
prepared by Mr. Parry. 


I. B. A. EXAMS.—PREPARATION 

je personally or by correspondence, in three, six, nine, or twelve 

months’ courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRARY. 

Special three months’ finishing courses.—For full particulars apply 

to Messrs. WGATE & BOND, Associates R.I.B.A. 115, Gower- 
street, W.C, (close to the British Museum). 


I.B.A. SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, 

e SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE, and CIVIL SERVICE TECH- 
NICAL EXAMINATIONS, Preparation by correspondence or in 
residence. Private lessons in Stresses, Lan: jurveying, &c.— 
MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.O. 


CADEMY PERSPECTIVES (Ink, 


‘Wash, or Colour) from 37. 3s. or other ASSISTANCE rendered 
by young gualified Architect.—Box ]'7§, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 














ARTNERSHIP. — To Architects and 


Surveyors.—An OPENING occurs for a PARTNER in an 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESS on the seacoast. Premium required, 
pone Apply to A. TOMKINS, Esq. 28, Martin’s-lane,’ Cannon- 
street, E. 


A RCHITECT, building up a practice on 

many successful competitions, wishes to MEET with a 
JUNIOR PARTNER of ability, able to provide working funds, &c. 
—Box 201, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O ARCHITECTS.—Advertiser who has 


until lately occupied an important official position wishes to 
PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP in a good country practice, or would 
buy whole.—Box 188, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


HE HACKNEY BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
BOROUGH ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR'S 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Council REQUIRE the SERVICES of a TEMPORARY 
DRAUGHTSMAN for completing the Ordnance Sheets of the 
Borough up-to-date and making thereon the positions of sewers, &c. 

ary, 27, 2s. per wee 

Candidates should be neat and careful draughtsmen, competent 
to — surveys, levels, &c. and to prepare accurate plans and 
sections. 

Provided that the work is satisfactorily done, the appointment 
will continue for a period of not less than six months. 

Applications, which should state age, qualifications, and present 
occupation, and be accompanied by not more than three testi- 
monials of recent date, must be endorsed ‘‘ Temporary Draughts- 
man,” and be delivered to Mr. NORMAN SCORGIE, C.E. Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. kney, N.E. not later than 
FIVE p.m. on FRIDAY, the ap ws 1901, 

y 9 er, 











HE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON 


require additional MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTORS 
aud ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS in WOODWORK, for the in- 
structions of scholars in the Day Schools of the Board, The scale of 
salaries is as follows: Instructors, minimum, 1002. per annum 
annual increase, 5J. ; maximum, 155/. Assistant Instractors, 
minimum, 802. per annum ; annual increase, 5/. ; maximum, 1002, 
All Instructors and Assistant Instructors will be required to have 
passed in the first class in Science, subject No. 1 of the Board 
Education (South Kensington), Practical, Plane, and Solid Gosmehy, 
and to have obtained the full D certificate, or an equivalent Leger 
namely :—Science, subject No. 2 (Machine Construction an 
Drawing), or Science, subject No. 3 (Building Construction), or & 
certificate in some kindred subject, from the City and - a 
London Institute. If any persons are appointed, who have not > 
qualifications, they will be required to obtain them, and will not 
allowed any increase of salary until they have obtained them. ied 
A certificate of competency to teach woodwork will also be requires 
(the certificate of the City and aa of London Institute, 1+ 
certificate in Slojd will be accepted). ; 
The salary of mech and Assistant Instructors is for mh — 
a week, some of which may be in the evening. Inctrectes pa 
Assistant Instructors, may be required to teach weeteets ae 
additional evenings a week, at 4s. an evening, of Lens noe i 
struction. No evening work, other than that which may ge ae 
by the Board, is to be a ee La the know! 
consent of the School Management Committee. 

Teachers in the service of the Board, will be allowed to — 
at their present salary, provided such salary be within the t 
Instructors. The persons appointed will be required, if ss he 
attend classes for further instruction, as directed by 
Management Committee. 

Ageientions must be made on a form, to be obtained at the -_ 
of the Board, and accompanied by copies of not — ‘a 
testimonials, must reach the Clerk of the Board, Sc! as ar on 
London, Victoria Embankment, not later thaa THU a9 A i. 
FEBRUARY, 1901, marked outside, ‘‘M. T. Applics on, mst 
Persons applying through _ van for forms of application, 

mclose stamped and addressed envelopes. ittee, 
5% Se teaee toose the country, invited to attend the Rg 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare to 00 ot tie 
terminus. In the case of candidates selected for fe ced work: 
fare will not be paid until after they shall have com) ‘ntment, 20 
If a selected candidate should refuse to take up his #ppo 
travelling expenses will be allowed, 

D (Surrey) 


OROUGH of RICHMON Sure it 


APPLICATIONS are aot for bad a 
TANT in the Borough Surveyor’s Depar 
Applicants mena be good surveyors, levellers, and dea 
and must have had considerable practical exper! 
office work, and be well up in sewer construction, Fe 
street works, the preparation of plans, — hadldin 
bills of quantities, for engineering and or haiiding os ot 
and must also possess a sound knowledge of bu - 
and house drainage. jon 0 
Preference will be given to one who has ed the Eas 
the Incorporated Association of Mupici — than 36 years 
Applicants must be not less than 26 nor minors 
Salary, 1502. per annum, rising by annua to take 
maximum of 2002. per annum ; the first increase 
il Ist, 1902. : am 
yn hw members of the Council will disqualify » in applicast 
Applications, endorsed “‘ Surveyor s Chief pee nel _ with copis 
own handwriting, stating age and previous oe to be sent to bn 
of not more than three testimonials of recent t later than THU 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, [ree Surrey, 10 
- 1. 
DAY, FEBRUARY a ORIERLEY, Assoc. 





M Inst.C.E * 
Borovgh survey 


Town Hall, 





GEORGE GROCOTT, 
Acting Town Clerk. 








Richmond, Surrey. 
; January 29th, 190% 
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GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY COMPETITION: DESIGN PLACED FIRST BY THE ASSESSOR.—Mrkr. H. E. Ciirrorp, ARCHITECT 
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GN PLAPED FIRST BY THE ASSESSOR. 
EW TOW 


. —Mr. H. E. Cviirrorp, ARCHITECT. 
°S INFIRMARY SQUARE, 








